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FOREWORD 


I HAVE called this book W^crnings and Predictions, but it 
is more than a tetrospect of the various pronouncements 
on international and national affairs from which its title 
is taken. 

For some years past I have been obsessed by the twin 
perils in which Great Britain and the Empire have 
stood and still stand. In the span of one lifetime I 
have seen Britain reduced from an undisputed dominance 
of the world to a position in which her diplomatic 
wishes are largely ignored, often contemptuously, and 
her security challenged. That drastic change will seem 
to history the responsibility of those in whose charge 
our national fortunes were placed during the period 
of transition from acknowledged power to palpable 
impotence. 

There is no help in bewailing past errors and missed 
opportunities. There may be help in surveying such 
errors and chances as guides to future conduct. There 
is no political satisfaction in any merely vindictive 
impeachment of those responsible for past errors. There 
may be political value in an examination of their conduct 
in an endeavour to discover to what extent they were 
the victims of a system which, if retained unamended, 
may lead us to still more deadly disaster. 

It is inevitable that a survey of this kind should seem 
egotistical. It is not, however, from any empty egotism 
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that I recall and record certain previous utterances which 
I have made on public affairs. There are two motives 
for so doing : to demonstrate that it was possible at 
the time to detect the significance of certain events which 
was not detected by those in political power in this 
country, and to emphasise that only by the most Spartan 
self-sacrifice and endurance on the part of the British 
peoples can the past failure of our statesmen to assess 
properly those events be redeemed. 

It is not the habit of Britons to wear their hearts on 
their sleeves, but in the foreword to such a book as this 
I may be permitted to say that I assume that every one 
of my readers shares with me one main purpose and 
hope in political life. It is that the British race may 
be maintained in security and prosperity to develop 
that dvihsation and mode of life which it has evolved 
through centuries of effort and which is now in jeopardy. 

Rothermere. 
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CHAPTER ONE 




CHAPTER ONE 


In the afternoon of January 31st 1933 the evening 
papers of London were displaying the news that Herr 
Adolf Hitler had become Chancellor of the German 
Reich. 

George Ward Price happened to come into my 
room. I said to him : — 

“Ward Price, I want you particularly to remember 
what I am about to say. This will prove to be one of 
the most historic days, if not the most historic day, in 
the latter day history of Europe.” 

It is perhaps difficult, six years afterwards, for most 
people to recall just how Herr Hitler was at that time 
regarded. The popular organs of the Press delighted 
to depict him as a Charlie Chaplin of international 
affairs. Politicians were inclined to dismiss him as a 
clownish imitation of Signor Mussolini. He was 
despised and derided. 

For nearly fifteen years the German people had 
suffered the odium of defeat and had endured successive 
waves of economic calamity. The leaders of the Ger- 
man Republic had become the ■ mendicants of the 
Chancelleries of Europe, and as mendicants had been 
treated. 

The new German Chancellor was a man of obscure 
origins. The Austrian house-painter who had been a 
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battalion runner and a corporal in the German army- 
had raised a standard of revolt in Munich, only to be 
cast into prison for his pains. It seemed to the un- 
imagmative eyes of London and Paris that his appoint- 
ment as Reich Chancellor was rather in the nature of a 
bad joke than an event in the serious history of Europe. 

From that initial misconception of the significance of 
Hitler and Hitlerism sprang aU the alarms and agonies 
that have filled the past sis years. From that first error 
in judgement came what may yet prove for Britain a 
catastrophic change in international relations and status. 

Such a misconception may have been understandable 
in those relatively ignorant of the trends and personalities 
of contemporary European life. It was neither excus- 
able nor understandable in those whose prime business 
it was to make themselves acquainted with such trends 
and persons. 

The Government of the day, in showing such ignor- 
ance, exposed the pitiably inefficient character of its 
Intelligence Service. 

To one like myself, who had long studied and often 
visited European States, and who was acquainted with 
the history of the Continent, it was obvious that Hitler 
and those about him in 1933 represented a new force. 
They were a return to a type of statesmen co mm on 
enough in the days of Frederick the Great and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, but unfamiliar to the practitioners of ParUa- 
mentary ‘ democracy ’ of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. 

It was, to anyone who had troubled to inform himself 
trf the facts of human history and of their personal 
careers, incredible that men of the type of Hitler, Goer- 
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ing and their immediate associates could be men of 
straw to be laughed aside, or mere clowns occupying 
for a farcical moment the stage of international politics. 
They were only too obviously daring and resolute men 
who had felt deeply the degradation of their race, who 
felt they had much to avenge, and who had attained 
power only by the exercise of great determination and 
self-sacrifice. 

Hitler very early in his association with his Party had 
drawn up a twenty-five-point programme. There was, 
thus, no secret about his aims, three of which were the 
wiping out of the Peace Treaties, the return of the ex- 
colonies and the recognition of the Jew as an alien. 

A man of known resolute and daring character 
pledged to the wiping out of the Peace Treaties who 
had made himself in a very few years the master of the 
German Parliamentary machine was a man neither to 
be ignored nor derided. 

Soon after his accession to power it was made very 
evident that he proposed to rule Germany without the 
delays and encumbrances of the Parliamentary machine. 
Europe was presented with the phenomenon of a great 
nation under the complete and unhampered control of a 
small junta of men schooled in military ways and thought 
and imbued with the idea that the meek appeals for redress 
and help which had been made by their Parliamentary 
predecessors were of no avail. A decade and a half of 
such solicitations had not changed the Peace Treaties 
which kept Germany in odium and surrounded by 
armed neighbours, herself unarmed. It was, surely, a 
simple deduction that such men as now controlled the 
German nation would turn from requests to demands, 
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and would strive to back those demands with adequate 
military force, whatever the rejected Treaties might say. 

Demands for redress from a revitalised Germany 
could only be addressed in their major force to two 
nations — ^Britain and France. 

Of these two nations Britain had, in pursuance of 
her pledged word, spent fifteen years in reducing her 
armaments. 

There were grounds for believing that the German 
Republic, even before the advent of Herr Hitler, had 
begun secretly to rearm. It was certain that the new 
regime would lose no time in launching a great rearma- 
ment drive. 

The British Government through the early months of 
1953 showed no signs of being aware of the menace 
which the new Government in Germany must mean to 
our people. 

I waited with considerable patience for some indica- 
tion, however slight, that to the new situation the Dis- 
armament policy of Britain would respond. On Novem- 
ber 7th, my patience exhausted, and growing more 
alarmed at the enthusiastic umty of the German people 
behind Herr Hitler’s policy, I published in The Daily 
Mail the following article : — 


WE NEED 5,000 WAR-’PLANES ! 

In the most vital of all departments of out national 
defence the Government is gravely neglecting its duty. 

Not since the Dutch Fleet burnt British shipping in 
me Medway 250 years ago has this country been so 
inadMuately protected against the possibility of foreign 
attack as it is to-day. ° 

“ The fifteen years that have passed since the Great 
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War have seen as much progress in armaments as the 
fifty that preceded them. During that time other nations 
have kept up with the requirements of their security ; we 
have fallen far behind ours. 

“ The next war in Europe will be as different from the 
last as that was different from the Crimean campaign. 
It will begin with mass aeroplane attacks upon the great 
cities of the weaker Power. It may even end with 
them — and that right speedily — for, as Marshal Foch 
warned us, such attacks, 

‘ owing to their crushing moral ejfect upon a nation^ may 
impress public opinion to the point of disarming the Government^ 
and thus become decisive J 

We are powerless to resist these perils. Successful 
defence in the air requires a preponderance of at least 
two to one. 

Our horne ^ defence force of 490 machines would 
be fortunate if it were not outnumbered in similar pro- 
portion by that of any other European State with which 
we might come into conflict. 

Of all the Great Powers we are the weakest in the 
aif- ^ There is a short-sighted Geneva-doped section of 
public opinion in this country which finds great satis- 
faction in such a state of affairs. To their perverted 
minds there appears to be a virtue in defencelessness, 
though they would be the first to be seized with hysterical 
panic if we ever had to pay the natural penalty of the 
risks we are so rashly running. 

Though I am a constant traveller, I have never 
heard a Frenchman express the view that his country 
was too lavishly equipped with the 3,000 aeroplanes it 
maintains in constant readiness for national defence. 
No Italian criticises his Government as extravagant for 
having 1,507 war-aeroplanes at its disposition. Even 
the people of the United States, isolated as they are by 
thousands of miles of ocean, find it natural that the 
American Air Force should possess 2,826 machines. 

'' The taxpayers of these countries are just as reluctant 
as our own to see their money wasted, but they have 
too much common sense to believe that under present 
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world conditions it is anything but the most recklessly 
foolish of economies to be insufficiently defended in 
that most vulnerable of all areas, the sky above their 
heads. 

“ Great Britain is the last nation that can afford to 
stake her very existence upon the continuance of world 
peace. No other country on earth is so exposed to 
devastating air attack. Our capital city offers an almost 
ideal target for enemy bombers. It lies in the corner 
of the kingdom which is most accessible to air-raiders, 
with a broad estuary to guide them to its heart. Not 
only is it the centre of government, but it forms the 
greatest concentration ot wealth and energy in the 
country, ^ and through it one-third of the nation draws 
its supplies of food, which aerial bombing would instantly 
disorganise. Though we were to double the sixe of our 
Navy and our Army, we could at present be decisively 
defeated in any new European war by aerial action alone. 

“ Generations of immunity from invasion, based on 
former preponderance at sea, have given the British 
nation a false sense of security. That immunity exists 
no lonpr. The Navy in which we used to trust is 
not oi^ powerless to shield us from the new danger 
to which we are exposed but would be itself in peril. 
It is a matter of co mm on knowledge that in any future 
war in which we were engaged no battleship or cruiser 
would be able to navigate our home waters without 
mating almost certain destruction from the air. 

Yet, while our Air Force remains hopelessly in- 
adequate, there ^ are people so blind to obvious facts 
tmt they arc Rfgmg the Government to squander millions 
of money on buUding more warships. Though I myself 
was one of the founders of the Navy League at the end 
of the last century, when naval power was the best 
guarantee of our security, I most strongly oppose any 
hirther expenditme upon the Fleet until our mst line of 
defence, which is now the Air Force, has been raised to 
at Imt three times its present strength. 

We ne^ war-aeroplanes if we are not to remain 
lor^cver at the mercy of our neighbours. 

France could conquer England to-day without land- 
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ing a single soldier on our shores or fighting a single 
naval engagement. Germany, when she starts to equip 
herself with aerial armaments based on her already huge 
civilian flying industry, will surpass us almost overnight. 
From the nearest point of German territory, bombing 
squadrons could reach London in less than two hours. 
Not only that, but the range of action of modern aircraft 
would keep the entire country day and night at their 
mercy. 

“ Military transport by air has reached a state which 
lays us open to actual invasion. ‘ Within an hour of a 
declaration of war,’ said the Armj^ Naiy and Air Force 
Gax(efte last month, " small combined forces could descend 
out of the sky and attack vital spots of this country.’ 
Last February the United States Army conveyed a whole 
brigade of field artillery by air, the guns opening fire a 
few minutes after landing. 

If we fail to fill this fatal gap in our national defences, 
it is quite possible that many of us will live to see our 
country confronted at a few hours notice with the choice 
between acceptance of a humiliating ultimatum and 
virtual annihilation from the air. 

“ Though we have allowed four Powers to surpass us 
in aerial armaments, our need of them is greater than 
that of any other nation. The Royal Air Force is scat- 
. tered throughout the world. Its squadrons are spread 
about the North-West frontier of India, Palestine and 
Trans jordania, Egypt and the Sudan. It would be 
impossible to recall these machines in the hour of national 
danger ; they are needed too badly where they are. 

“ No one has fought for the curtailment of national 
expenditure more consistently than I ; but I say that our 
present policy in aerial defence is a policy of suicide. 
We should condemn the folly of a property-owner who 
saved money by stinting his fire-insurance, but our 
Government is content to leave the whole nation exposed 
to risks just as real and far more deadly. Since lazj we 
have actually cut down our annual outlay on the Air 
Force by nearly lo per cent. In that same period the 
similar expenditure of France and the United States has 
more than doubled. 
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It would, of course, be necessary that the expansion 
of the Royal Air Force required for national safety should 
be accompanied by ruthless economies in that extravagant 
grotmd organisation which has made^ our air arm so 
disproportionately expensive to maintain. 

“The British Government’s unsuccessful effort to 
persuade other nations to disarm by practical example has 
fasted long enough. In the House of Commons last 
May the Prime Minister stated that the increase of our 
Air Force to a one-Power standard ^ could not be con- 
sidered apart from the results of the Disarmament 
Conference.’ Those results are manifest in its virtual 
collapse. The time has come for us to pay heed to our 
own peril and to meet it by creating without delay the 
most powerful Air Force in Europe. We can raise our 
aerial strength to 5,000 machines for less than the cost 
of three such huge and dubiously valuable battleships as 
the Lord Nelson, Our aircraft industry, a vital element 
of the nation’s trade and transport, would receive a 
much-needed impetus from increased construction. 

No foreign country will see any provocation in this 
action of making our defensive forces proportionate to 
our needs. We want these machines as an element of 
national safety. Their purpose wili be to act as an aerial 
garrison of these islands. In building them we shall 
arouse no more apprehension abroad than if we doubled 
the number of guns on Dover breakwater. 

“If such an expansion of our aerial strength were 
combined with a defensive Franco-British alliance, the 
peace of Europe would be established indefinitely on 
unshakable foundations. 

“ Trade will always follow the flag, whether across the 
oceans or through the skies. 

“ Britain’s past prosperity has rested on the sea. Her 
future lies in the air. We need 5,000 war-’planes 1 ” 

Had Britain in 1953 been set seriously to work to 
provide herself with such an air fleet, the whole course 
of history would have been changed. 

Renascent Germany would not so boldly have broken 
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the Treaty of Versailles without at least obtaining the 
good-will of the ex- Allied Powers. The destruction of 
that tyr anni cal instrument would have been brought 
about by amicable means, with the consent of the con- 
querors, and not by a series of German military steps 
and menaces each of which was in its turn to reveal to 
the world the new impotence of the British Empire. 
To-day Great Britain, and not Germany, would have 
been the arbiter of the world’s diplomatic fortunes. 

Having become convinced that the rise of Hitler to 
supreme power in Germany was an event that altered 
the whole of the complex relations of the various world 
Powers to each other, and particularly the relations 
between Britain and Germany, I devoted the whole of 
my energies to the attempt to stir Britain to an equal 
consciousness of out national danger and our national 
opportunity. 

The danger was that a nation with a vast aerial fleet 
could destroy our old immunity from outside attack, 
and probably bring us to our knees by sealing our ports 
and thus rendering useless our otherwise well-guarded 
lines of Imperial communication. 

The opportunity was that of placing ourselves in a 
helpful and friendly association with new Germany 
and, in concord with the German rulers, ending the 
vicious rule of the mistaken Treaty of Versailles. 

To my self-appointed task I devoted myself in the 
full knowledge that I might — ^nay, must — ^incur great 
opposition. No community likes to be shaken from 
complacency. No statesman likes to be jolted by the 
revelation of unpalatable facts from a line of policy 
which he has persuaded a mass of electors is the result 
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of Hs unique prescience. Whatever virtues there may 
be in a Parliamentary system founded upon universal 
su&age, there is one weakness. The politicians who 
hold power must, to retain the votes of the masses, 
persuade the country that under their governance all 
goes weR. To say that anything goes ill is — ^in their 
— ^tantamount to saying that they have failed in 
t h ^if trust. This weakness resides in the system, no 
matter what party is in power. It affected Labour in 
1951, when ihe Budget in April prepared nobody for 
the rigorous supplementary Budget after the crisis of 
August : it affected the National Government when in 
1933 Mr. Baldwin feared to face what he supposed to 
be a wave of pacifism in the country and failed to call 
for immediate re-armament to meet what he knew to be 
a menacing situation on the Continent. 

Realising this vividly, I had no real choice but to 
face it. The danger to Britain was so deadly and so 
imminent that I was compelled to speak out, whatever 
the opposition might prove to be in either strength or 
kind. 

I had two means of action open to me. As the then 
director of the political policy of Th Daily M.ail I could 
and did speak directly to great masses of my fellow- 
oDuntrymen, and I also took the strong line of urging 
my views privately upon those who actually widded 
executive political power. It seemed to me necessary 
that both these means should be used. 

To whatever catastrophe Britain might be drawn by 
ter lack of military preparedness in an age of air arma- 
ments, I was determined that I should be under no self- 
a<^aisation of either apathy or inaction. 
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My article pleading for 5,000 war-^planes was followea^/ 
by a consistent campaign in the newspapers with which 
I was associated. 

On November 14th 1933 there appeared in Tbe Dmlj 
Mail a leading article, characteristic of many, which 
took the occasion of the German elections to reiterate 
and rub home the contentions of my own earlier article. 

It was headed Disarmament Means War,’^ and it said, 
bluntly enough : — 

The triumph of Herr Hitler in the German elections 
is one of the most remarkable events of our time. By 
something over 40,000,000 to 2,000,000 votes his country- 
men have declared their absolute confidence in him. 

This ‘ incomparable victory ’ has been achieved by 
Herr Hitler through undoubted qualities of leadership. 

It marks the close of a revolution which has been carried 
out with less bloodshed and confusion than any other such 
movement in history. The Communist menace is finally 
exorcised. ... 

Behind him now stands a ‘ totalitarian ’ State, which, 
by reason of its form of Government, can act with greater 
energy and speed than any Parliamentarian Administra- 
tion, where everything is dependent on debate. It is a 
most significant fact that side by side with Herr Hitler 
stands at the head of this State General Goering, who 
served in the war in the world-renowned Richthofen 
^ circus ’ as an airman and is now German Air Com- 
missioner. The rapid expansion of the German Air Foret as 
the result of his influence may he taken as certain. 

Everywhere abroad the air arm is being more and 
more de^tely regarded as the decisive weapon of the 
future. While in Germany General Goering can cham- 
pion its needs most effectively with the " Leader/ in Italy 
Signor Mussolini has just taken all three services, Air, 
Navy and Army, into his strong hands, so as to make 
certain that the Air is not sacrificed to the jealousies of the 
older services. It is necessary for the British public to 
mark these developments. 
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The Socialist Party once more demanded yesterday 
in the House of Commons that Great Britain should still 
further reduce her already attenuated armaments. It is a 
mad suggestion. In the present state of the world dis- 
armament means war. 

No country with such vast possessions as ours can 
expect to live long on sufferance. . . . 

Let us have no more fatuous talk about disarmament. 
It is high time that the Prime Minister gave the country a 
plain and resolute lead on this head. He said yesterday 
that it would be suicidal to check the development of our 
dvil aviation. 

“ He has rendered great service to Britain in the past, 
but he would render still greater service to her if he 
finally turned his back on the Disarmament Conference 
and refused any longer to plough the sands at Geneva. 

It is of tie most vital importance that he should 
strengthen British defences by raising the Air Force to 
5,000 machines."^ 

Four months later, on March 8th 1934, Mr. Baldwin 
gave the assurance that : — 

. . the National Government will see to it that in air 
strength md air power this country shall no longer be 
in a position inferior to any country within striking 
distance of our shores.’’ ^ 


Twelve months afterwards, on March nth 1935, Mr. 
Baldwin made another statement on which, the follow- 
ing morning, I caused this comment to be made to a 
leading article : — 


In the important debate in the House of Commons 
yeste^y, Mr. Bddwin had to admit that the 'British 
Ajt Force :s still only fifth: _ Sir Austen Chamberlain 
gave r^on for beheving that its position was even lower 
sixth or seventh. Indeed, there is some reason to 
believe that our Air Force may have fallen as low as eighth. 
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A large loan to meet the cost of providing an impos- 
ing fleet of aircraft, with aerodromes and other necessities 
of national defence would be perfectly justified. It would 
provide employment for a host of workers and give the 
nation security.” 

(Daily Mai/, March lath 1935*) 

The following month I returned to the attack in 
another leading article : — 

“ The safety of this country, and indeed its independ- 
ence since the development of the air arm, rests above all 
on security against air attacks, to which Great Britain is 
more exposed than any other country in Europe. 

Year in and year out, both before the war and after it, 
Tbe Daily Mail strove to rouse public opinion to the 
supreme necessity of an adequate air fleet. In 1919 we 
warned the nation of the risk — which has now become an 
actuality — ^that the Air Force, because it was new, might 
be sacrificed to the older and senior Services. 

In 1922, supported by General Groves, we called in 
vain for energetic steps to be taken to ‘ recover Britain’s 
lost air power.’ More recently, week by week, and 
almost day by day, we have pointed out two vital facts : 
the first, that Germany has been creating for herself the most 
powerful Air Force in the world ; and the second, that for the 
very existence of Great Britain it was all-important for the 
British Government to stop entreating Germany to dis- 
arm and to create a really adequate British air fleet. 

‘‘ At last, after protracted delay, half-hearted measures 
were put in hand last year, which will in two years add 
some 300 machines to the British strength. But meantime 
there is every reason to believe that Germany is building 
more machines in a week than Britain contemplates building in 
twenty-four months. We note that our contemporaries, 
most of whom neglected all warnings, are now demanding 
in alarm that the Government shall regain what they call 
our lost air parity. 

Have they any idea what that would mean in present 
circumstances ? The German air fleet, by the close of 
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tMs year (1955), will probably nximber 20,000 aeroplanes 
Only the most yigorous and energetic action can cope with 
such a situation as this; and that action should be taken 
immediately. The watch-word shordd be Signor Musso- 
lini’s ^ Be strong and be ready,’ for strength and readiness 
make for peace.” 

Mail, April 30th 1935). 

The effect of this campaign upon the Government and 
the House of Commons poUticians can perhaps best 
be summed up in the words of yet another lea ding 
article, written more than a year later, when Mr. Baldwin 
made his famous confession that he had not been 
frank on the question of rearmament : — 


“ Long before the Fulham election of 1933, which was 
the cause of Mr. Baldwin’s fright. The Daily Mail had 
urged the need of stronger armaments. At the very time 
when Mr. Baldwin was growing weak at the knees we 
opened a strenuous campaign demanding a strong Air 
Force as of paramount importance for British security. 

“What was the result? Our long-continued cam- 
paign recaved not a tittle of support or encouragement 
&om^ Mimsters. It was like pounding a feather bed for all the 
reaction it got from the Government. 

“ But there is not the slightest doubt that if the Govern 
ment had given any sign that it realised the significance of 
our campaign, and its disclosures, the country would havp 
united in the demand for rapid and large-scale rearma- 

“ Ap^s were constantly made to Ministers to put thp 
plainly and authoritatively before the nation bn. 
with no result. Their policy was to minimise foreio-n 
^d to repeat complacently at short intervS 


\J)atly Mail^ November 14th 1936.) 
It will be seen that we had not made much progtess 

m the accumulation of the 5,000 ’planes that I wa? 
advocating. 
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Mr campaign fot immediate and strong aerial rearma- 
ment, launched in 1933, was inevitably the object of 
much criticism. 

I was accused of being a “ bull of aircraft shares ” — 
that is, of having bought shares in manufacturing com- 
panies which I wanted to see forced to a higher price 
on the stockmarket so that I could make a handsome 
personal profit. 

As a matter of fact I had sold out any such shares 
that I happened to hold in the way of normal invest- 
ment before the campaign was launched. I even parted 
with shares in the Rolls-Royce Company, as it was 
interested in aircraft-engine making. 

The charge that I was using my newspapers to frighten 
the people of Britain and to create world uneasiness for 
personal gain through market operations in shares 
was as baseless as it was despicable. I had no such 
shares. 

At the time when newspapers and cinema news-reels 
were ridiculing Herr Hitler as a kind of Charlie Chaplin 
of politics, I that he had been swept into power 
by a kind of pentecostal fury which had seized and 
stirred the German people. I that he had avowed 
his intention of tearing up the diktat of Versailles and 
regaining for Germany her lost colonies. 

As one of the four major Powers which had dictated 
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the Treaty, Britain could not help but be one of the 
TTiain objects of Germany’s menacing attention. 

As the Government seemed either unaware of these 
things or tmwiUing to warn the people, I had sounded 
the alarm. 

The facts on which I based my deductions of the new 
turn in world affairs were not veiled facts. From the 
end of January 1933 the menace to Britain was growing, 
and was known to be growing. But the so-called 
Intelligence Departments seemed to keep back the truth 
from die British people, or they revealed it to statesmen 
who themselves kept it back. 

During the past six years I have been many times in 
Germany. I know — and always knew — ^that the actual 
condition of British armaments was better known in 
Berlin than to any individual member of the British 
Cabinet. 

The German Intelligence Service is Hmitiess in its 
sources and resources. Every item of information it 
receives is obviously checked and re-checked to ensure 
perfect accuracy. Berlin needed no British pubUcist or 
newspaper to teU its milit ary chiefs that Britain’s defences 
had fallen into disrepair. The only people who needed 
telling were the British themselves. 

The root lesson of Herr Hider’s coming to power 
was that the Europe which had been shaped by three 
civilian Parliamentarians and a College Professor in Paris 
after the war of 1914-18 no longer existed. The fond 
hope of France that Germany could be disarmed while a 
ting of small States round her frontiers was encouraged 
to arm, and that this condition could last indefinitely, 
was ended. 
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If the new Germany chose to arm vigorously, as any 
man of sense knew she would and must arm, the pre- 
carious peace which had as its only guarantee the as yet 
really untried League of Nations would be in instant 
jeopardy. 

Of all the nations, Britain, by her geographical position 
and her economic circumstances, would be the most 
endangered. So impressed was I by this conviction 
that on November 14th 1933 I published the following 
article, which is as fresh and vital to-day as the day it 
was written : — 

WHAT WILL THE NEXT WAR BE LIKE? 

‘^Britain’s safety at this moment depends entirely on 
the forbearance of other nations. 

“ Our professional Army, which was never anything 
more than an Imperial police-force, has been cut down. 
We have lost that supremacy at sea which was our safe 
guard in times gone by. Worst of all, our Air Force — 
now the first line of defence, not only of these islands 
but of the merchant shipping on which we rely for our 
very existence — ^has been so reduced that it is Ixardly 
large enough to do battle with a Balkan State. 

The British public’s indifference to its danger is due 
to the fact that it regards national defence as a technical 
question which may_ safely be left to military experts. 

Our national history supplies ample evidence that 
such confidence is unfounded. 

"‘Major-General J. F. C.' Fuller, one of the ablest of 
military thinkers, with a most distinguished war record, 
has frankly stated that : — 

“ " In the past we have lulled ourselves to sleep on dogmas^ 
and have been rudely awakened by realities which we have never 
troubled to foresee. Though we are soldiers ^professing soldierships 
most of us know no more about the science of war than a 
chimpanv^ee knows about the science of dynamics.^ 

“ The one thing certain about the next war is that it 
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will be totally diEFerent from the last. Modern scientific 
invention moves at such a pace that military practice 
needs to be constantly transformed in order to keep up. 

“ When this is not done, costly lessons have to be 
learnt in the course of hostilities. The outbreak of the 
last war was followed by a tragic series of such dis- 
coveries. We were short of machine guns, short of 
heavy field artillery, short of the right kind of shell. 

the next war going to find us even more un- 
prepared ? 

I say with complete conviction that if we do not 
immediately equip ourselves with an adequate Air Force 
this country will, at the very outset of another European 
conflict, be in deadly danger not only of defeaf but of 

Perhaps at this moment war has once more escaped 
from its lair and is moving towards the peoples with 
giant strides. 

“ If so, we may be sure that it will present itself in a 
new and more terrible form. The campaigns of the past 
have begun with mobilisation, with the gradual concen- 
tration, equipment and advance of great masses of men. 
In 1914 it was three weeks after the declaration of war 
that the first shot was fired by a British soldier in France. 

“ That was the last war that will ever start that way. 
Next time, imm ediately war is declared, the commander- 
in-chief of the enemy nation will press a button, and 
20,000 — perhaps 50,000 — aeroplanes, laden with bombs . 
and gas, will rise into the air and set off at more than 
200 miles an hour to rain destruction on this country. 

“Unless we are ready to meet such an attack, the 
war — and Britain's existence as a Great Power — ^will end 
that same day. 

‘ People who t h i nk that an attack upon these islands 
by 20,000 aeroplanes is impossible are simply fooling 
themselves. Our own Air Force possessed 22,171 
rnachines in October 1918. If the war had lasted another 

would have had 50,000 in service. And, of 
all instruments of war, aeroplanes are the easiest to 
nmnufecture swiftly and secretly. 

They can be turned out in series as simply as motor- 
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cars. If one single works in Detroit has produced 
20,000 motor-cars a week, there is nothing to prevent 
any highly industrialised country from bringing a huge air 
fleet into existence before the rest of the world has any 
ml^g of It. 

M. Georges Mandel, who was the closest associate 
of Clemenceau during the historic war-Premiership of 
that great French statesman, warned the Chamber of 
Deputies last Thursday that " Germany is building 
bombing aeroplanes and is in a position to turn out 
2,500 machines a month.’ 

A great deal of nonsense is talked about the im- 
possibility of finding pilots for such an Air Force. Any 
intelligent and fit young man can be taught to fly an 
aeroplane in a fortmght. Hundreds of them have learnt 
m this country durmg their spare time in summer. even- 
ings. At the beginning of the war, five hours solo 
flying qualified a pilot to go on active service. Even 
in 1917 the minimum required before proceeding to 
France was only thirty-five hours. A nation like Ger- 
many, with hundreds of thousands of trained, disciplined 
and keen young athletes, could create an efficient Air 
Force in a few weeks. 

Old-fashioned, pre-war ideas about flying are far too 
prevalent in this country. We talk of a mass aerial 
invasion as if it were as improbable as a visitation from 
Mars. It is, in point of fact, a perfectly practicable 
present-day enterprise. 

Britain will never know security until she has the 
strongest Air Force in Europe. We have been gambling 
for years upon the totally baseless assumption that other 
nations would reduce their aerial armaments. They are 
steadily increasing them. 

^ ‘"As far back as February 1932 the Government, in 
introducing the Air Estimates, said : — 

^ Despite general reco^iticn of the Rowing dependence 
of the British Empire on air power ^ as on sea power ^ the serious 
dispart tj between the first-line strength of the Kojal Air Force 
and foreign air services remains^ . . , fj/x l^ajesty s Govern-* 
ment would view the situation with anxietj hut for their earnest 
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* 

hop and expectation that the Disarmament Conference will 
bring about a reduction in air armaments J 

This was twenty-one months ago, and there are still 
foolish people looMng for some practical results from 
that conference. 

“We cannot afford to go on being defended by 
^ earnest hopes and expectations ’ that have no foundation 
of fact. Until we have an initial 5,000 war- ’planes we 
shall be in the gravest danger from the air. 

“Not a penny should be spent on increasing any 
other form of national armaments until this wide breach 
in our defences has been closed. In Great Britain, as 
in France, powerful vested interests, professional and 
industrial, have grown up around the Navy and the Army, 
These can puU many strings to divert the nation’s 
money to those purposes with which they are identified. 
Such pressure must be firmly resisted. The nation’s need 
is aircraft. It can no longer be neglected. Otherwise, 
we shall expose ourselves and our country to terrible 
disaster.” 

In forming my mental picture of a new war I was 
not dependent upon my imagination. My brother, 
Lord Northcliffe, had been the first Englishman to grasp 
the potentialities of heavier-than-air flying machines, 
and had done much to encourage the development of 
aircraft, and even more to develop skill in flying them. 
With his efforts I had been associated. During the 
war it was part of my duty to study air problems, and 
after the war I had made and retained the friendship of 
many young professional airmen, some from the fighting 
services and others devoted to civilian aviation. 

More important, perhaps, than these qualifications 
for predicting what a new war would be like, was the 
feet that certain words used by Marshal Foch, the Allied 
Generalissimo, soon after the war had taken a great 
hold of my layman’s thought on these matters. 
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Marshal Foch 'wrote — more than fifteen years ago — 
the warning already quoted : — 

“ The potentialities of aircraft attack on a large scale ■ 
are almost incalculable. But it is clear that such 
attack, o'wing to the crushing moral elFect on a nation, 
may impress public opinion to the point of disarming the 
Government, and thus becoming decisive.” 

Had it not been so painfully obvious it would have 
been incredible that what that mag nifi cent soldier of the 
old school saw so vividly was not seen equally clearly 
by our own heads of the fighting forces. 

A man intent upon giving a desperate alarm can be 
no respecter of persons. He must awaken the sleepers 
at all costs, and thrust aside the inert. 

After very serious thought I published on January 
and 1934 a “ New Year Message ” to those who did me 
the honour consistently to read the newspaper whose 
policy I at the time directed. It was actually directed 
at a much wider audience. 

In that message I said several very rude things about 
the elderly gentlemen who were at the head of the 
Army and Navy. After mote than four years of further 
experience I do not retract or tone down those aggressive 
words : I re-emphasise them. 

This was the Message : — 

MT NEW 'SfEAR MESSAGE 

“ My New Year’s message is look up. 

“ Look up into the air above your heads, and let 

your New Year resolution be to make the air safe for 
Britain. 

“I am not a panic-monger, but as the responsible 
head of several big businesses it has been my ufe-long 
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habit to face facts and draw straightforward conclusions 
from them. 

‘‘Most politicians flinch from facts. They prefer 
smooth phrases that lull the electorate into lethargy. 

“ It is with smooth and false phrases about general 
disarmament that the politicians have paralysed public 
opinion, while Great Britain’s position in the air has 
steadily declined from the first place to the fifth. 

“ In that position we are totally unsafe. I accuse no 
nation of plWdng to attack us, but I maintain that a 
rich and vulnerable country like ours must be properly 
defended against the swift and deadly danger of an air 
attack. 

“ Britons of a generation ago were more alert in such 
vital matters. Never for a moment would they have 
allowed a Government to trifle with the two-Power 
standard for the British Navy. Yet even that standard 
did not save the people of Yarmouth and Scarborough 
and Whitby from being bombarded at the beginning 
of the war. 

“ What would be the fate of those towns if another 
Great War broke out in 1934 ? What would be the fate 
threatening every single town in the whole length and 
breadth of the land, from Thurso to Penzance, and 
from Norwich to Milford Haven ? Smashing, crushing, 
cruel destruction; the massacre of men, women and 
chil<^en; wholesale havoc; the disorganisation of public 
services, communications and food supply; a violent 
throw-^ck to conditions bordering on barbarism — 
and ^ because we have left a gap in our country’s defences 
as wide as the heavens themselves. 

“ In the matter of national safety there is now but 

number of aeroplanes, military and 
civilian, that a country possesses. A nation might have the 
most powerful fleet the world has ever seen, with an 
army like the sands of the sea for multitude ; but if the air 
above its territory remains open to enemy attack, it will 
lose any war in which it engages before its earthbound 
ror^ have a chance of coming into action. 

IJctc is no augury so bad for Britain’s future as the 
fact that her politicians ever since the war have failed 
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to realise that we have entered a new Age of Air- 
Power. 

Ten years ago they announced a strength of fifty-two 
squadrons as the minimum required for home defence. 
To-day, when every other civilised nation has doubled 
or trebled its air-strength, we are still ten squadrons 
short of what was laid down as the lowest limit of safety 
under the conditions existing ten years back. And of 
the forty-two squadrons we do possess, thirteen are 
staffed by civilian airmen, whose training is restricted to 
their spare time. 

“ No less alarming than past neglect of air defence 
is the trumpery reparation of it proposed by the present 
Government. Roused at last to action by the pressure 
of public opinion, they have announced their intention 
of building the ten squadrons of which we are short on 
the admitted needs or a decade ago. 

The farcical inadequacy of this proposal is positive 
proof of the incapacity of the old men who rule our 
coijintry, and of those who, at the head of the Army 
and Navy, keep the clutch of the dead hand of tradition 
tight upon the allotment of Service expenditure. 

'' Their brains are ossified. They cannot grasp the 
fact that the whole basis of national defence has changed. 

“ These mediasvalists still cling to their twenty-two 
regiments of cavalry, armed with lance and sabre, and 
their long columns of horse and mule transport that a 
few gas-bombs would reduce to carrion. They even 
spend 20,000 a year on an Equitation School at Weedon, 
where officers, in order to train themselves for modern 
war, hunt foxes three days a week on Government 
horses, and are taught fancy jumping for International 
Horse Shows. 

It is natural, perhaps^ that the men at the head of 
the Navy and Army should keep their eyes closed to 
the fact that the Air is the Senior Service of to-day. 
They attain to such positions only at the very end of 
their careers ; ^ they hold them for a brief period ; and 
Aey may^ hesitate to incur the labour and antagonism 
involved in scrapping out-of-date armaments and admit- 
ting the paramount claims of air-defence. 
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Yet until this is done we shall remain at the mercy 
of the first aggressor. The forms of protection in which 
we used to trust are themselves vulnerable to the all- 
pervading peril of air attack. Warships to-day are 
simply death-traps. The Navy knows well that its next 
adversary wiU not be another fleet, but swarms of torpedo- 
carrying aeroplanes. Even submarines are plainly visible 
under water to the airman, and can be sunk by depth- 
charges dropped beside them. As for military camps 
and arsenals, they would be as helpless as civilian centres 
of population against the aircraft that would continually 
harry them. 

“ The air is the broadest of all possible roads to the 
heart of any country. If we had had at the Dardanelles 
two dozen aeroplanes capable of bombing Constanti- 
nople, there would have been no need to I^d 470,000 
men on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 

‘'^The Government must completely reverse its per- 
spective as to armaments. The big battalions of the 
niture will be marshalled in the air. I am confident that 
within three years Great Britain will need a force of z 5 ,000 
machiues for her defence. 

“ While we cHng to the standards of a day gone by, 
o&er nations are adapting themselves to the new con- 
ditions. I have been told on unimpeachable authority 
in Paris that Germany, by using her commercial air- 
Imes as a training-school, has equipped herself with six 
times as many pilots as the French Army possesses — 
and they in turn are three or four times as numerous as 
those of the Royal Air Force. 

The facts about the expansion of the German air 
industry, published in the Brussels newspaper JL^ Soir^ 
and quoted in last Friday’s Daily Mail^ are a plain indica- 
tion of the paramount importance which practical and 
energetic men at the head of that nation attach to air 
power. 

^ Anyone who can imagine what would be the con- 
dition to-day of a country which a hundred years ago 
^d clung to stage-coaches and smooth-bore muskets 
^tead of moving with the^ times, can form a good 
idea of what Great Britain will be a generation hence if 
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she remains indiflFerent to the opportunities and the 
dangers of the air. 

A year ago, after a tour of the Middle East, the 
Secretary of State for Air, Lord Londonderry, said that 
"" as soon as the boundary line into Asia is passed, the 
Royal Air Force becomes the symbol of British power.’ 
He might had added with greater truth that as soon 
as the boundary-line into Europe is passed, it becomes 
the symbol of British weakness. 

Air-power cannot be improvised when a crisis 
comes. Under the most favourable conditions it will 
take three years to build and man an air fleet adequate 
for our defence. If the tension that is gathering in 
Europe leads to conflict before this process is com- 
pleted, the men responsible for the paltriness of the 
nation’s air resources will be guilty of the greatest 
betrayal in British history. 

“ Our country’s standing in the air should not be 
fifth, but first. To that we are entitled by our over- 
seas commitments and by the exceptionally exposed 
position of these islands. By building the greatest air 
fleet in the world we shall not imperil international 
peace, but preserve it. It was with no fifth-rate Navy 
that we used to keep the peace upon the seas. 

‘‘To make Britain safe from air attack is the most 
vital task before the country. Readers of Tie Daily 
Mail should realise that, in whatever part of the kingdom 
they may be, they are on ground that will be in danger 
of bombardment from the very first moment of another 
war. If they value the protection of their families and 
themselves from horrors passing all imagination, they 
must make this question of air defence the most urgent 
topic of our time. 

“ By talking about it wherever they go ; by raising it 
at every political meeting, they can compel the inert old 
men who control our national affairs to give the country 
security against its present danger. Not till then can 
we look up at the sky above without the apprehension 
that one day we may see it fiUed with waves of aerial 
invaders spreading destruction broadcast over the 
land.’' 
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Some few days before that New Year message I had 
pubKshed, on December 20th 193 3 ^ an article hammering 
home the lesson that strategically we were living in a 
new world. It is a fact that many even to-day have not 
fnUy realised. I wrote then : — 


"" I have profound respect for the glorious record of 
the Royal Navy. It was the career I chose for one of 
my own sons. But its huge and costly floating fortresses 
have had their day. They are no longer the first line of 
our defence. The progress of science has made us 
vulnerable in a new dimension. The Fleet cannot 
preserve us from the deadly peril of the air. 

Hitherto international warfare, both afloat and 
ashore, has been waged between fighting men, profes- 
sional or temporary. The whole science and art of war 
has been devoted to meeting and beating the organised 
defensive forces of the enemy. 

Flymg has changed all that. In future it is civilian 
populations that will be the object of attack. Fast fleets 
of aeroplanes will instantaneously begin to ravage the 
great cities, and destroy the docks, railways, power 
stations and factories of the adversary nation. 

‘‘ What could the Navy do to protect us against such 

^ onslaught ? It would have its work cut out to save 

Itself from destruction. In the last war the Grand Fleet 

found refuge from submarines in Scapa Flow. In the 

^xt war such a concenixation would soon join the sunken 

German vessels that He at the bottom of that famous 

^chorage. It could not escape the torpedoes launched 

^ war- planes swoopmg down at ten times the speed of 
the submarines. ^ 

prevent the Fleet from 

rUtnilin^ its nthPt* Tn-nr'-Hrt-*-! r\-C r i ■ 


Bduin i, by 
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No food convoy could ever get within a hundred 
miles of a British port. Commerce-destroying aeroplanes 
far more deadly than the groping creeping submarine 
would sink them far out at sea. From the moment the 
aerial siege of these islands began, not a British vessel in 
home waters could survive.^’ 

When I wrote and published those insistent articles at 
the turn of the year 1933-34 it seemed to me, as it 
seems to me now, that those who under-rated the 
power of the aeroplane were ignorant of the lessons of 
human history. The professional fighting-man, I knew, 
was always among the most conservative of minds in 
regard to his own job. This view of the effect of 
new weapons I cannot demonstrate any better now 
than I did over five years ago : — 

When the young Napoleon Bonaparte routed the 
Austrian generals in ms first Italian campaign, there were 
bitter protests from his defeated adversaries that he had 
not conquered " according to the rules of war.’ 

Human nature has not even yet learnt the lesson that 
the great victories that change the course of history are almost 
always due to innovations. In war, as in industry, a new 
idea, energetically developed, may put early processes out 
of date, and ruin those who have clung to them. 

Nations that in the past have fallen behind the times 
in the matter of security have always paid the penalty in 
defeat and loss of liberty. 

The Carthaginians, with their superior sea power, 
were convinced that they would always dominate the 
Romans, until some ingenious Latin one day invented 
the simple device of a grappling beam, to be dropped on 
the decks of Carthaginian ships, so as to hold them fast 
and give the formidable fighting qualities of the Roman 
soldier a chance to make themselves felt at close quarters. 

“ In a similar way, it was not numbers but new tactics 
that enabled the Tartar hordes of Tamerlane and Genghis 
Khan to sweep right across both Asia and Europe, 
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destroying all the peoples in their path between Mongolia 
and the shores of me Adriatic. These wild horsemen had 
learnt to shoot their arrows at fall gallop. Other nations 
of their day^ which relied on hand-to-hand conflict, were 
never able to get to grips with them. 

‘‘ The discovery that the English archers’ ^ cloth yard 
shaft ’ could slaughter the heavily armoured knights of 
France before they came close enough to charge won the 
battles of Crecy, Poitiers and Agtncourt, and brought 
great tracts of French territory under English rule for three 
generations. 

Nelson’s naval victories, too, were mainly due to a 
novel manoeuvre, advocated by a civilian, and known as 
‘ breaking the line,’ which brought all the guns of a 
British fleet in succession to bear upon a smaller number 
of the opposing vessels, and replaced the older method 
of laying ships alongside each other to exchange broad- 
sides and boarding-parties. 

Almost every international conflict, indeed, is marked 
by some new turn in the art of war, which takes con- 
servative military opinion by surprise. In the South 
Aftican campaign of thirty-five years ago, the Boer 
marksmen startled the British Army authorities by their 
revelation of the devastating possibilities of rifle-fire. 

The Great War ended with mass attacks by Tanks, a 
w^pon which, for many months after its outbreak the 
military experts were still rejecting as fantastic. 

^^None of these contrivances, however, has caused 
anjrthing like the revolutionary change which the use of 
swarms of aeroplanes wiU bring about in the fighting of 
the future. 

" The nation which is the first to equip itself with an 
overwhelming force of this most flexible and decisive of 
aU weapons will hold world-power in the hollow of its 
hand.” 

In the short space of a newspaper article it was not 
possible for me to reinforce this viewpoint of warfare 
by all the available examples. What I wrote about the 
Carthaginian beam, the Tartar cavalry, the British bow- 
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men, was equally ttue of many other new weapons — 
the needle-gun, the Maxim, the Nordenfelt, the land- 
mine amongst them. 

When I first wrote of the tremendous power and 
immense potentialities of the new arm of the ait I did not 
then foresee how quickly new tactics would increase their 
menace and their promise. It was not until 1938 that 
the civil war of Spain, performing all the functions of a 
research station for daring airmen, revealed that the 
threat of the aeroplane as seen in 1934 could be many 
times augmented. 

In 1934 it was everywhere assumed that among the 
means of defence against air raiders would be the familiar 
use of listening-posts, which would give warnings of 
the approach of hostile ’planes, and enable the menaced 
civilians to seek shelter and the fighting ’planes and anti- 
aircraft guns to take station. By 1938 it was known 
that ’planes need give no such sound warning. Pilots 
flying at great height and great speed proved that they 
were able to shut off their engines and ‘ coast ’ silently 
for the last 200 miles of their journey to some unwarned 
and helpless target.^ 

The new tactics developed in Spain five years after my 
first warnings to Britain of the significance of the air 
arm proved that, far from being a wild alarmist, I had 
even been too moderate in the pictures I had drawn of 

the new menace which my countrymen and I had to 
face. 

But in those years we saw no attempt to equip us with 
the 5,000 war-’planes that I had first regarded as an 

1 See, for a description of this method, a remarkable book by 
Mr. Langdon-Davies called Air 'Raid. 
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essential mintminn . In 1534 an ait programme was, 
indeed, laid before Parliament, only to become patently 
inadequate before the following year. So inadequate 
was it that I ‘ inspired ’ in The Daily Mail on May 14th 
1935, a leadiDg article with the then startling heading : 

WANTED 10,000 AEROPLANES. 

With that demand I coupled a new criticism of what to 
me seemed an obvious weakness not only in the extent 
of our preparations but also in the manner. 

Before discussing this weakness — which still exists and 
is one of our present dangers — want to recall another phase 
of my efiFort to arouse both people and Government to 
their continuing peril. 



CHAPTER THREE 
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While I was using the means at my command of 
approaching directly the mind of the British public, I 
did not neglect those opportunities which I had of appeal- 
ing to the minds of men charged with the safety of Great 
Britain. 

I happened to be visiting the Dominion of South 
Africa in 1934 when Mr. Baldwin made his famous 
statement that the frontier of Great Britain is the Rhine, 
a somewhat dangerous paraphrase of the familiar tag 
that the frontiers of Britain are the coastlines of the 
enemy. So strongly did the imphcations of this state- 
ment affect me that I wrote to the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald, about it : — 

Sept, xoth 1954. 

“My Dear Prime Minister, 

“ The statement that the Rhine is now Britain’s 
frontier is, I believe, the most grave pronouncement ever 
made. Its only justification would be if the Government, 
whilst pursuing this policy, were engaged on intensive 
rearmaments. 

“ As it stands it is a policy of Big Words and Little 
Armaments. When one knows the preparations being 
made by the Germans, the programme of adding 600 
aeroplanes to our air force within the nest five years 
amounts to little more than a tragic hoax. 

“ Germany is the only country to-day that has a pro- 
gramme of mass production of aeroplanes and mass 
production of pilots. These two activities are working 
hand in hand. I have been at great pains to collect from ^ 
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kinds of travellers in Germany their impressions of the 
dimensions of Germany’s rearmament. 

" All the reports are of the most alarming character. 

“ Your Government’s foreign policy is entirely out of 
proportion to the armed forces which it commands. Its 
advisers talk about squadrons of aeroplanes, whereas in 
Germany the talk is of fleets of aeroplanes. Those in 
control there have a programme of tens of thousands of 
aeroplanes. 

“ The Junker works at Dessau, not far from Ber lin ^ will 
complete by the end of November. They are four 
times the size of the Ford Dagenham works and the 
16,000 present employees are to be increased to 30,000. 

“ Moreover, the Geimans are engaged in the intensive 
manufacture of submarines. One important concern has 
large floating cash assets in Germany. With a view 
to realisiug this money they decided to build tramp 
steamers in Germany. On applying to Blohm and Vos^ 
Germany’s biggest ship-builders, they were told that they 
were fuUy engaged and could not tender for the work, 
although, on an inspection of their works at Hamburg’ 
there was not one single ship on the stocks. There was’ 
however, great activity under cover, and it was learned 
that the work in hand was the building of a new type of 
submarme, ^ 


‘ The Germans claim that they can build a new aero- 
^ame in seven weeks. _ They are not constructing many 
because the light bombing machine which has now gone 
mto m^ production can land in any fairly level open 
field. These machines are now tucked away in low hills 
in the west of Hanover. They are aU-metal, all-weather 

planes, so that esposure to the elements does not impair 
their effiaency. ' ^ 

• j most dangerous times I do urge you not to 

mdulge in what, in commercial circles, would be described 
as overbading ^ men you tell the people of BS that 
the Rhine is their frontier, you should be able to make 
them aware that you can enforce this policy. This vou 
carmot do^ess you have ready at a minute’s notice a 

fleet of Aefestest bombing machines not fewer than 10 000 

m number. ’ 
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In a similar strain I wrote the following month to the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, the present Prime 
Minister, and on October 7th I wrote to another very 
powerful member of the Cabinet a letter in which I 
said : — 


“ It fills me with dismay when I observe we have 
a foreign policy careering along in complete disregard of 
our perilous insecurity. It is like an unballasted ship 
under full sail. 

“ Before the Great War the Foreign Minister had the 
support of an invincible navy. To-day the aeroplane 
rules the narrow seas, for there is not a single warship big 
or little which could not be destroyed either by direct 
bombing or through the dropping of depth-charges. 

“ We have two alternatives : Either we must arm to the 
teeth in the air, or we must follow a policy of neutrality, 
dangerous as it may be. The really dangerous policy is 
to assure France that we shall help her in the grave 
emergency that may lie almost immediately ahead when 
our fighting resources are quite negligible.” 

This letter, I would emphasise, was written before the 
fiasco of Abyssinia and Sanctions and long before the 
Godesberg-Munich crisis proved how just and right was 
its last paragraph. 

To the various letters written by me at that time to so 
many of my old political friends I duly received answers. 
These, unfortunately, were private , and confidential, 
so I may not disclose them. But I betray no confidence 
in making the general statement that none of these 
answers showed any disposition to share my anxiety or 
alarm. Most, if not all, minimised Germany’s strength. 
I have in my archives one letter deriding the suggestion 
that Germany was building any submarines. It con- 
ceded the fact that Germany was making submarine 
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periscopes, but these were for the export trade. Certainly 
there was no question of any actual submarines. This 
well-informed rebuttal reached me some three months 
before pictures of Germany's new submarine fleet 
appeared in a Danish daily newspaper. 

My contention that the air arm rendered floating fleets 
vulnerable was also scouted. On October 22nd 1934 
I had occasion to write privately to the Postmaster- 
General about a disparity in ocean telephone rates. 
Having concluded my information on this Departmental 
matter, I added : — 

“ The public believes that you are a man who gets 
things done. Can I enlist your support in forcing on 
your colleagues the vital necessity of pushing on with a 
really adequate programme of aerial rearmaments ? 

Germany hour by hour, day and night, week in week 
out, is building an immense aerial armada. Some 
Germans think that the oligarchs of Berlin have in hand a 
programme for the building of not fewer than 25,000 
aeroplanes. There is no difficulty in doing this. The 
light bombing aeroplane of to-day is, except for its high- 
power engine, not really more complex than one of the 
new Ford cars. Goering, von Papen and the other Pan- 
Germans now in charge of German affairs, will not be 
moved by Geneva discussions or intimidated by half-and- 
half pacts of mutual assistance between their possible 
antagonists. The only factor weighing with them will be 
whether their antagonists can return blow for blow. 

Chir dangerous unpreparedness is an invitation to 
attack. 

Nearly half our expenditure on the fighting forces is 
devoted to the Navy. In certain German circles it is 
c laim ed that the British Navy in the next war will be 
completely out of action in the narrow seas. 

Tffiey say the picture of convoys of merchant ships 
reaching British ports under the protection of the Navy as 
in the last war is to-day a fantasy. They claim that no 
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naval or merchant ships will be able to hve within a 
hundred miles of the coast of Great Britain ; that they 
cannot survive direct bombing or depth-charges dropped 
by immensely swift aeroplanes- 

“ Even the most powerful battleships, they assert, if not 
destroyed outright, will have their rudders and propellers 
blown away by depth-charges at a distance of a quarter of 
a mile. 

I want you to urge upon your colleagues that the 
truth of these assertions should be tested under the 
observation of three or four civilians of repute. It should 
not be left to the Navy, because professional jealousy and 
tradition naturally enough set up an atmosphere of 
antagonism. 

“ There are plenty of old ships of anything up to 
20,000 tons which would serve excellently for an adequate 
test. 

I may appear apprehensive and intrusive, but I can 
well see at some not distant date your or some other 
British Government, will, if the supreme aim of national 
safety is neglected, have at six hours’ notice to make the 
decision between abject, painful surrender or destruction 
from the air.” 

We still await a report of unbiased civilians of repute 
on the still-vexed question of the potency of aircraft in 
sinking floating warships. 

My public campaign urging the British people to 
awaken to their danger and take steps to guard them- 
selves against it had one passing effect. It was a sudden 
disposition of the politicians to entreat the electorate 
not to listen to what they called panic-mongering. This 
injunction was so typical that I would have been amused 
had I not been so perturbed. To the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on whose sturdy common sense 
and business training I placed full reliance, I felt 
compelled to write as follows : — 
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Mount Nelson Hotels 
Cape Tom^ 

October )th 1934. 

(C 

“ I do not like butting in, but I cannot help thinking 
that the appeals of Government spokesmen, including 
yourself, not to listen to counsels of panic are injudicious 
and misplaced. 

There is every reason for the greatest anxiety in 
England in regard to Germany’s construction of an 
aerial armada. Two years before the sailing of the 
Spanish Armada, when news travelled very slowly, it was 
well known in England that the Armada was xmder 
construction and was intended for the conquest of our 
country. 

To-day Germany, day and night, week in and week 
out, is building an immense air force with, as many people 
think, the intention of raiding and ravishing England and 
France, Yet the National Government, whose first duty 
is to secure national safety, has apparently nothing more 
than the most meagre programme for meeting this supreme 
menace. 

In the course of my business I am in receipt of all 
kinds of information, more or less accurate, in regard to 
Germany’s intentions and preparations. I fully believe 
that a supreme crisis in our national fate may not be far 
distant. . . .’^ 

From this I went on to elaborate my views about the 
rightful apportionment of public money between the 
three services and to communicate certain facts that I 
had gathered about the relative strengths of the British 
and German preparations. I reminded my correspond- 
ent that : — 

“We know that although Germany eight years before 
the Great War armed each battalion of her army with 
sixteen machine guns, the Expeditionary Force landed in 
France with two machine guns per battalion. Mr, Lloyd 
George says that at the outbreak of the Great War not 
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a single thought had been given by the Admiralty in 
regard to what were necessary counter measures against 
submarine attack. ...” 

I ended this letter with a warning which the fate of 
Austria and Czecho-Slovakia four years later proved to be 
well founded. 

The few extracts that I have reprinted here are but 
samples and examples of many letters written at that time. 
I was determined that whatever might happen to the 
nation, it should not happen in default of any protesting 
and warning voice. However apathetic and lethargic 
might be the electorate and those whom they elected, 
I was determined that my own responsibility as a 
private citizen should be clear. Having detected the 
danger, I had to cry it aloud. 

In the early months of 1935 I had gathered about 
me several young airmen of distinguished records. 
With their aid I founded an association called “ The 
National League of Airmen.” This was a body of zealots 
prepared to do from the platform what I had been trying 
to do through the columns of the Press — arouse 
the populace and the Mini stry to the need for a strong 
ait force. 

This effort, as might have been expected, drew forth 
the easy gibe that it was some kind of “ publicity stunt,” 
designed to further the sale of newspapers and increase 
my personal fortune through increased dividends. The 
truth was that insistence upon our unpreparedness and 
perpetual criticism of Ministers for neglect of their 
duty, so far from increasing the sale of newspapers, 
lowered them. The financing of, a campaign of public 
meetings and the organising of an association of some 
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thousands of members who were only asked to pay 
half-a-crown a year towards circularisation and the like 
were to me an expensive business. 

But I was not engaged in some political game of 
harassing particular Ministers or of making the blood of 
the public run cold. I, and those who came to be 
associated with ine, were striving desperately to save 
our countrymen at home and overseas from disaster and 
possible destruction. We were endeavouring to prevent 
aU those diplomatic humiliations which Britain had in the 
event to suffer between the day when Herr Hitler’s 
troops marched into the Rhineland and the day when 
they matched into Sudetenland. 

The whole purpose of my stream of letters to Ministers 
of the Crown was to persuade them to see the truth about 
our international relations as I saw it and to rouse the 
people to a self-protective effort. 

How little response there was to such an effort can 
be gleaned from an interchange of letters that took 
place as late as March 1936. 

General Goering had said, quite openly, to a friend 
of min e that Germany was adding one new aeroplane 
to her fleet every half-hour. This assertion I passed 
to one or two of my friends in the Cabinet. One 
wrote ; — 

“. . . I am not clear whether this meant day and night 
or day only. If the latter, and taking five working days 
of eight hours a day, this would produce eighty aeroplanes 
a week which doesn’t seem at all improbable. 

“ It is some comfort to know that we are getting on well , 
with our own programme.” 

1 immediately replied : — 
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, . when Goering said that every half-hour a first- 
class powerful aeroplane was added to the German 
air fleet, he meant every half-hour of the twenty-four 
hours. 

"" The German munition and aircraft factories are 
unquestionably working night and day, Sundays included. 

A few days afterwards I wrote to this Minister and one 
or two of his colleagues enclosing a copy of a letter sent 
to one of their high technical advisers : — 

The Germans have many thousands of aeroplanes, 
now the supreme arm in warfare. Italy will have 10,000 
entirely new ones at the end of the year (1936). Our 
strength cannot be more than 1,500 within the next twelve 
months. Verb, Sap. 

So little comfort was it to me to reflect on our own 
programme with which we were supposed to be getting 
on well that on April 5rd 1936 I had published in The 
Daily Mail a leading article headed “ Progressive In- 
feriority/"' from which this is an extract : — 

The paltry air programme which the Government 
have in hand means that with the lapse of time Great 
Britain will be in a position of progressive inferiority — 
worse a year hence than six months hence ; still worse at 
the end of 1937. 

Italy is expanding her air fleet with terrific speed. 
Her Air Under-Secretary, General Valle, only last Sunday 
stated that she coxild count at that moment on 10,000 
military pilots, and that work in her aircraft factories was 
proceeding night and day in three shifts. 

He refused to give the exact strength, but it was 
announced in Rome on February 24th that by the close of 
1936 she will have 5,500 new machines, a considerable 
proportion of which will be of high-speed bombing type 
with 2,000 miles range. 

As for Germany, she is admitted to have 500 aero- 
dromes, so that if she be given only twenty machines 
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per aerodrome she would have 10,000. Shrewd ob- 
' servers, however, calculate that she may very likely have 
25,000. Such figures show the ridiculous — and extremely 
perilous — position of inferiority into which Britain has 
got herself. 

an attempt to palliate this weakness, the British 
Government has issued absurd statements as to the 
German strength. On March 14th official figures placed 
the number of German “ fiirst-line aircraft ” at only 700. 

In this estimate, and in the credence which it appears 
to attach to reported unsatisfactory tests of German 
machines and failure of German pilots, it has shown itself 
the ready dupe of clever propaganda.’’ 

This broadside I followed by another about a week 
later : — 

In Italy and Germany the air factories are working 
day and night. Six months ago, according to American 
newspapers, Italy was building every day ten aeroplanes 
of great speed, range and carrying capacity. The 
rhythm of Italian production is increasing. Signor 
Mussolini told his Cabinet on Wednesday that the Italian 
air force is “ growing from week to week.” 

'^Details of German rearmaments are shrouded in 
secrecy, but it is known that she already possesses colossal 
air fleets. Some months ago General Goering, explaining 
that he had been entrusted by his Leader with the task of 
building up Ge rm a n y’s air force, said : ' I never do things 
by halves.’ 

“ These words from the lips of the capable and ener- 
getic German Air Minister have been translated into 
deeds. Under his programme Germany was to have had 
87,000 aeroplanes, all of the newest type by the end of 

There is every reason to believe that this programme, 
at least, has been fulfilled, and that since that date the 
total number of aeroplanes has rapidly increased. It has 
been estinoated that some fifty new aeroplanes, all of the 

most modem design, are added to Germany’s air fleet 
daily. 
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Great Britain should not waste a moment in repairing 
the inadequacy of her own air force. Nothing less is 
required than a revival of the drive and activity of our air 
production in the last years of the war. At that period 
we were turning out over 2,000 machines a month. That 
is the minimum figure to be aimed at to-day. 

We have the finest air pilots in the world, with a 
human reservoir of incalculable proportions from which 
to select men of skill and courage. Our designers and 
engineers are unsurpassed. . . 

In writing thus about our designers and engineers, the 
paper was on safe and tested ground. They had recently 
shown their superior skill by an achievement to which I 
propose to devote a short separate chapter — the achieve- 
ment of creating and building the machine known as 
the Britain First.” 
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The building, and fate, of the “ Britain First ” is an 
episode in my career about which I am unashamedly — 
and, as I think, justifiably — ^pleased. 

While the Continental nations were making such rapid 
strides in both commercial and military aeroplane 
construction, I could not believe that our own laggard 
progress was the fault of any lack of technical mastery 
in our own craftsmen. I determined on a private 
test. 

As will have been realised, I had followed closely 
the progress of flying throughout the world, particularly 
the swift building of the air fleet in Germany, of which 
Herr Hitler made the world aware in 1934. The study 
of technical publications and the advice of skilled tech- 
nicians had kept me informed of the latest improvements 
in design. 

I invited to visit me representatives of the chief 
aerial engineering firms in Britain, and asked them why 
the British aircraft industry did not beat the performances 
of foreign countries. I was told that in Britain there was 
no one to put up the money for building a civil aircraft 
of extreme performance. 

One expert told me that the orders of the Air Ministry 
for new designs of military machines stipulated many 
requirements which it sometimes took years to satisfy. 
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Before the final approval was given to these orders, 
other countries had evolved better machines. 

I offered to find the money for any company which 
cared to fulfil my requirements for a machine that should 
be the best of its type in the world. 

The Bristol Aeroplane Company accepted those 
conditions. With energy and skill their designers set 
to work. Within a year the machine was delivered. 

When it was ready the Air Ministry asked if the Royal 
Air Force might test it. The best R.A.F. pilots took up 
the machine, which had been christened the “Britain 
First,” at the testing aerodrome at Martlesham. They 
formed the very highest opinion of its handling qualities 
in the air and its general excellence for military purposes. 

The Ministry was so impressed by the reports of these 
pilots that a request was made that the machine might be 
used for a still longer period — that it might be used as a 
prototype in anticipation of the adoption of the same 
kind of machine on a large scale. 

Upon this, in the name of Tbe Daily Mail, I at once 
offered to present the aeroplane to the Royal Air Force as 
a gift. My offer was accepted. 

During the various negotiations about the “ Britain 
First ” there occurred a not unhumorous incident, 
which was duly reported. 

Speed Surprise For Air Officials 

“ A novel demonstration has just been given of the 
remrkable ^ed of ‘ Britain First.’ 

“The pilot had an appointment with important 
officials at an aerodrome fifty miles away. The meeting 
was fixed for 1 1 a.m. 

At 10.45 ^-in. he telephoned to enquire the time of 
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the meeting. He was told that it was due to begin in 
fifteen minutes, and was severely taken to task for being 
fifty miles away. 

The pilot, knowing that he had ^ Britain First ^ waiting 
to take the air outside his office, smiled to himself and 
humbly remarked that he was sorry, but he would do his 
best to be present as soon as possible. 

Thirteen minutes later he stepped out of ‘ Britain 
First ’ on the aerodrome where the meeting was to be 
held, with two minutes to spare. He had selected this 
method of demonstrating the remarkable speed of this 
bomber to the officials with whom he was to hold con- 
ference.” 

The building of the “ Britain First ” conclusively showed 
that our lack of efficient modern bombers was not 
because we couldn’t make them, but because we wouldn’t 
make them. 

The acceptance of this prototype machine by the 
Government had speedy and good results. The Daily 
Mail was able to report on August i6th 1935 that : 

Further details are now available of the plans for the 
construction of new war-’planes and aerodromes to fulfil 
the first section of the Royal Air Force expansion pro- 
gramme. One of the most important contracts is for the 
military version of ^ Britain First.’ It is powered by two 
645 -h.p. Mercury engines. 

In civil form ^ Britain First ’ has reached a speed of 
260 an hour with a full load, or 40 m.p.h. more than the 
fastest American twin-engined transport aeroplanes. 

“ This machine has been chosen by the Air Ministry 
, for its remarkable performance as a suitable type to put 
into the Service as a medium bomber. Tests have been 
completed at Farnborough by the technical experts of 
the R.A.F., and a development order has been placed with 
the Bristol Company for bomber versions. The company 
has been informed that ultimately it may be expected to 
build at least 1 5 o of the machines, and possibly 200.” 
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TJie military type developed from the “ Britain First ” 
was christened the Blenheim Bomber. Adapted for 
its fighting uses, the design underwent several changes. 
When the King toured the military aerodromes in July 
1936 the Spitfire Fighter and the Blenheim Bomber 
were selected for flyiug exhibitions. Of the Blenheim 
it was then reported : — 

“ It is a mid-vdng, all-metal, twin-engined monoplane. 
Now in production, it is reputed to be the fastest bomber 
in the world. This indicates that her speed must exceed 
300 m.p.h. The actual figure is a guarded secret.” 

Military historians will, surely, draw unpleasant lessons 
from the fact that it was left to a civilian enthusiast to 
inspire and provide what was to prove such a s tridin g 
addition to our national defences. 
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In the earliest days of my campaign for vigorous re- 
armament in the air, to protect us from dangers that were 
already visible and others that I foresaw as almost in- 
evitable, I was well aware of one central weakness. 

Statesmen are fond of saying that no Government can 
move far in advance of public opinion, and public opinion 
is not easy to change. But that was not the weakness 
that I most feared. 

By stating and re-stating, iterating and reiterating, 
even to the points of exasperation and weariness, the facts 
as I knew them, I had some hope that an ever-widening 
circle of people would share my alarm and would 
eventually cause Ministers to shake off their complacency 
and take action. 

It was obvious, however, to one old in experience of 
public agitation, that before really effective action would 
be taken, a flaw in our Governmental machine needed 
repair. 

This view I stated at length when I found that my 
efforts were findin g some response from the public 
which I was able directly to address. 

On March 29th 1954 in The Daily Mail I wrote : — 

WANTED — ^AN AIR DICTATOR 

" That the country is aroused to the air-danger my 
post-bag proves. The public discerns more clearly 
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tPian the politicians how defenceless Britain is against 
the new weapon which will dominate the warfare of 
the future. 

Wing-Commander G. W. Williamson, of the 
Air Ministry, said last week in a lecture to the Royal 
United Service Institution : — 

“ ^ Even before we read that war has been declared^ London 
will have been invaded by high-speed bombers flying throng the 
night at high altitudes.^ 

The nation knows that to be bombed in its beds is 
the price it may have to pay for neglect of reasonable 
precautions now. With some alarm it has seen in the 
new Service Estimates, 5^3,000,000 more allotted to the 
Navy, £1,700,000 more allotted to the Army, and a mere 
£135,000 more allotted to the Air Force, when every 
schoolboy knows that enemy raiders can reach London 
in half an hour from the Continent, and that every 
factory, railway junction, naval base and commercial 
port in the kingdom is within the radius of their destroy- 
ing action. 

“ My correspondents fall into two main categories — 
technical experts who tell me that the peril is even 
greater than I have depicted it, and the ordinary man and 
woman in the street, who echo that eternal and ineffective 
cry of a democratically governed people ; Why isn’t 
something done about it ? ’ 

To that question there is a plain answer : ^ Because 
no one is responsible.’ 

“ The Prime Minister, in the House of Commons last 
week, described the organisation upon which the pro- 
tection of this coxmtry from enemy attack depends. It 
took him more than half an hour to expound the confused 
and incoherent system whose operations since the war 
have reduced us from first air-Power in the world to 
sixth — or is it seventh ? — and have placed us at the mercy 
of any neighbour who cares to attack us. It consists, 
according to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, of : — ^ 

The Cabinet. 

The Committee of Imperial Defence. 
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Its various sub-Comm ittees . 

The Chiefs of Staffs of the three Services. 

The Service Department of the Treasury. 

The Defence of India Sub-Committee. 

The Man-Power Committee. 

The Contracts Co-ordinating Committee. 

The Principal Supply Officers’ Committee. 

The Air Board Committee ; 

— and so forth. 

Such is the many-jointed backbone of Britain’s 
national defence. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s main claim 
was that it is ^ flexible.’ That may not be the ideal 
quality in a backbone, but from the political and bureau- 
cratic point of view this chaotic concatenation of com- 
mittees secures three highly desirable conditions : — 

1. Maximum of talk; minimum of action. 

2. Unlimited possibilities of obstruction. 

3. Complete exemption from responsibility for 

every individual and coterie concerned. 

“ How could the Air Force, with all the vested in- 
terests and social influence of the two older Services 
working against it, hope to make good its vital but 
unfamiliar claims among this welter of competing 
authorities ? 

“ No ordinary Air Minister can fulfil this task. Dis- 
couraged by the hesitations of colleagues in the Cabinet, 
obstructed by the technical objections of subordinates 
in his Department, he is a prisoner of the system, and 
though nominally responsible, is actually powerless. 

“ To create the Air Force that we need requires the 
same determination, breadth of view and mfectious 
energy as Mr. Lloyd George imparted to the manufacture 
of munitions during the war. If we cannot find these, 
and niake Britain safe from overhead destruction, then 
we might as well scrap the Navy, disband the Army 
and throw ourselves on the mercy of the world. 

We must get someone to do for Britain what General 
Goering is domg for Germany. 
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must be a man of proved executive ability in 
bigh office^ with abundant strength of will to overcome 
the inertia and obstruction of politicians and public 
servants, and with sufficient technical knowledge of 
aerial matters to act energetically from the first <&y of 
his appointment. 

“ To such a man complete power, financial as well as 
administrative, should be given throughout the entire 
sphere of aerial defence. He will require a free hand to 
spend money without interference from the Treasury 
or from the House of Commons until Britain has been 
made completely secure in the air. 

The choice of the right man would be one of the 
most important decisions ever taken in our history. 
I believe he is in our midst. 

Britain's aerial defence would be in strong hands 
if it were confided to the tinhampered control of Sir 
Eric Geddes, the chairman of Imperial Airways, Ltd. 

“As Director-General of Transportation and First 
Lord of the Admiralty during the war, he had, at a com- 
paratively early age, abundant experience of national 
responsibilities. His chairmanship of the Committee 
on National Expenditure, appointed at the end of 1921 
to curb the reckless extravagance which was a legacy 
of the war, proved his capacity to check and control 
those assertive, adroit and anonymous officials of White- 
hah who maintain a stealthy stranglehold on many 
Ministers. As chairman for the past ten years of Imperial 
Airways he has raised British civilian flying to the highest 
degree of safety and efficiency. 

* Unless authority over them is concentrated in one 

E owerfifl personality, our air defences will continue to 
Lg l^hind the needs of national safety, and disaster will 
conticiue to lurk behind a screen of eyewash and re- 
assuring statement. 

** Suave politicians and glib departmental bureaucrats 
wffl never give us the strong, swift action required to 
rep^ half a generation's neglect of our air resources. 

We need an Air Dictator. We have the man. Let 

us use his leadership to save the country from certain 
calamity.^’ 
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Tliat appeal remained unanswered. Neither Sir Eric 
Geddes nor any other of his type was given sufficient 
power to make our progress towards aerial safety 
anything but the tragic hoax that I had named it in my 
letters to the Prime Minister and his colleagues. 

Among the other continuing weaknesses was that to 
which I called attention in a leading article, already 
mentioned in Chapter Two, called : — 

WANTED 10,000 AEROPLANES. 

In that article, published as long ago as May 14th 1933, 
I was able to say with complete conviction : — 

“ The existing programme is now admitted by all to be 
completely insufficient. It adds only some hundreds of 
macrdnes where foreign Powers are adding thousands. 

“ We need 10,000 aeroplanes, and there is every reason 
why the Government should take the powers necessary 
for the construction of such a fleet with all possible energy 
and expedition. . . . 

“ In the British force of 10,000 machines, the number of 
types ought to be strictly limited. Three, or, better still, 
two should suffice — the most powerful bomber and the 
fastest and most formidable fighter. An air fleet of multi- 
farious specimens is necessarily weakened by over- 
specialisation. Mass production can be carried out much 
more easily and rapidly where the types are few ; and mass 
production is essential both for speed and cheapness.” 

Almost four years later to the day. May 13th 1938, I 
was still publicly bewailing our mistaken policy of 
accumulating an air fleet of multifarious specimens.- Dis- 
cussing some information about German aerial progress, 
I commented : — 

“ I do not repeat this opinion as a reflection upon our 
British aircraft, but I would suggest to the inner circle of 
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the Cabinet that they issue peremptory instructions that 
Service orders for new ’planes be Hmited to four types at 
most. Germany, I believe, has only three types. 

“ An air force with a large number of types of plane 
cannot, in any circumstances, operate successfully in war. 
Confusion at the onset of hostilities would soon resolve 
into chaos. 

“ What would be said of a great land Army which took 
the field with twenty different types of machine-gun or 
field-gun. Its defeat would be sure.” 

Before making public my apprehension about the confused 
state of our Air Force in its multiplicity of types, I had 
endeavoured to secure action in the matter by a private 
appeal to "powerful Ministers. It was as far back as 
October 5th 1934 that I wrote a letter to the present 
Prime Minister — ^and there is no better man — ^in the 
course of which I remarked that : — 

“ In England to-day we have less than 500 aeroplanes, 
consisting, I believe, of seventeen different makes, some 
of them entirely obsolescent and others only useful for 
training purposes. . . .” 

Eventually I inspired a Member of Parliament to ask the 
Minister concerned about this unnecessary and fatal 
multiplicity of types. The answer was that we had 
not seventeen different types — ^but twenty-four ! 

The necessity of reducing the number of types of 
war-’plane must surely be obvious to anyone who has 
ever had to do with tr ainin g men, as well as to anyone 
who has ever had to handle implements of war. Uni- 
formity of training, the easy supply and attachment 
of spare parts and replacement parts — ^these are matters 
of -vital importance in modem war, when casualties in 
both men and material are rapid and many. To expect 
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a force to act as a ttained body of techtdcians whea 
some have learnt their rudiments upon one machine 
and some on another, and to expect such a force to 
be quickly repaired after damage when the things needed 
must be of different kinds for different small sections 
of it, is to expect the impossible. 

In one of our campaigns the War Office was capable 
of sending out a consignment of boots, all of which were 
for the left foot. Imagination boggles at what might 
happen if a score of different kinds of ’plane had to be 
serviced by some harassed Department. 

This particular weakness in our Air Force, as well 
as its inadequacy, was to be traced to the prime fault 
upon which I laid a finger in March 1934. It was due to 
a lack of unified control. It was due to that distressing 
spectacle which we saw in the full light between the 
Conferences of Godesberg and Munich — the democ- 
racies’ hurried, huddled, scrambling endeavours to rearm 
without the guidance of a single will and purpose. 

Just how remote from the reality and the true need 
was the political mind was shown when, at length, 
the Government was stirred to some show of action, 
and a Minister for Co-ordination was appointed. 

The real need was, I am stiU convinced, for an air 
dictator. The second best would have been a man highly 
skilled in the ordering and supervision of supplies for 
all arms, determined to be the arbiter between &e three 
fighting services. 

For such a post a man would obviously need not only 
■wide powers, but special characteristics. A youthful 
acquaintance with modern armaments wo^uld be an ad- 
vantage. A long and detailed knowledge of business 
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methods appKed to the mass production and quick 
dehvety of highly technical supplies would also be ah 
advantage. 

The man who was appointed was an elderly lawyer. 

With Sir Thomas Inskip I have every sympathy. 
For his rugged sincerity of purpose and for his career, 
I have every respect. He is a great patriot. But a man 
whose life had moved sedately through a succession of 
academic distinctions to a good practice at the Bar, 
could not hope to discharge for Britain those functions 
which were being discharged in Germany by a man of 
the type and training of Field-Marshal Goering. His 
replacement by Lord Chatfield was an admission of this. 

One result of such an appointment as that of Sir 
Thomas to duties for which his career could not possibly 
have trained him was that when the Godesberg crisis 
broke it found Britain palpably unready, and Parliament 
much concerned with a supposed threat by the Govern- 
ment to take legal action against a Member who had 
exposed our lack of anti-air raid defences. 

It is folly to blame the man. It is the system which is 
to blame, tibat system, which, as I have written, lacks 
the guidance of a single will and purpose. 

The lack of such guidance drives deeper than our 
failure to rearm adequately in the ait. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

When the various letters and articles from which I have 
quoted were written and published, my gloomy prog- 
nostications about the coming change in the diplomatic 
and military status of Britain and Germany were 
ridiculed. 

The German declaration of rearmament in the teeth 
of the Treaty of Versailles, the re-entry into the Rhine- 
lands, the re-nationahsation of German waterways were 
treated by Ministers of State and members of the public 
with extraordinary complacency. Not until Signor 
Mussolini had shaken all confidence in ‘ collective 
security ’ and Herr Hitler had attached to the Reich both 
Austria and a large part of Czecho-Slovakia, and had 
threatened the British Empire with war in the process, 
did my prophecies of 1933 and 1934 cease to be derided. 

When Herr Hitler took open power in the January 
of 1933, 1 realised that his psychology was very different 
from that of our own statesmen and very different 
from that of the men who had led the German republic. 

Here was a man whose life had been hard. In boyhood 
and youth he had been poor and thwarted. In early 
manhood he had been a serving soldier performing the 
most dangerous of front-line tasks, those of a battalion 
runner. He had been decorated for gallantry, had been 
wounded and gassed. In the years of later manhood 
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he, with other ex-servicemen, had seen his country- 
thrust down into the very mud of world disrepute. He 
had sufiFered from the ineptitude of those charged with 
the Government of his country. He had been affronted 
by the spectacle of members of an alien race flourishing 
in Germany and Austria while his own countrymen were 
in penury. He had attained power only by the use of 
force combined with a new application of rhetorical 
and propagandist powers. 

This man, I knew, would not consent to wait patiently 
upon the whims and ideologies of Geneva for the re- 
storation to his country of what he thought were her 
national rights. The redress of injustices would not be, 
for him, a matter of dancing attendance cap in hand, 
as^Brurung had done, at Whitehall or the Quai d’Orsay. 

Since he had from the be ginnin g of his perilous 
political career denounced any loydty to the forced 
Treaty of Versailles, I knew that no paper bond would 
withhold him, and his equally resolute and bitter com- 
rades, from gi-ving Germany back her arms and restoring 
that high mihtary moral which had made her so formidable 
before and during the last war. 

. At the moment of his accession Britain and her Allies 
had alternatives before them. They could have armed 
strongly and rapidly and so have overawed the new 
Germany. They could have recognised the portent of 
IBtler, and -with frank goodwill have endeavoured to 
give his country that redress which he sought, and 
which he had promised to his followers. 

They did neither. Britain remained indolent about 
her arms, and at the same time treated the Hitler regime 
to exhibitions of scorn in its early days and vituperation 
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and denunciation in its later days. The British poMcy 
seemed to combine a determination not to provide 
adequate means of war while taking every pains to 
provoke it. 

Could there be foUy more stupendous ! 

Britain’s task, then, was twofold. She had to rearm 
rapidly against possible attack from exasperated and well- 
armed neighbours. She had, at the same time, to try 
to understand those neighbours and endeavour to co- 
operate with them in removing aU causes of conflict. 

By one section of the community one part of this 
policy was called “ war-mongering,” and the other part 
was called “ pro-Na2ism.” Both parts were in reality 
a policy of Peace. 

While Germany was actually getting into her %st 
swing of rearmament, the “ disarmament ” section of 
the British public was growing more than ever vocal. 

Germany, with justice, felt that she had been tricked 
at Versailles. She had been forcibly disarmed on the 
pretext that this was the first step towards world dis- 
armament. Britain, it is true, was equally duped. She 
did enter upon fifteen fateful years of disarming. But 
France from the very days the various peace treaties 
were signed encouraged a mass of small States to arm 
vigorously. The result was that Germany five years 
after Versailles found round her a stouter ting of steel 
than that around her five years before the Great War. 

It was ine'vitable that any German regime which de- 
nounced the diktat of Versailles would arm heavily 
at the first chance. It was obvious that their arms must 
be — diplomatically if not actually — directed against the 
Versailles Powers. With these things in min d, one could 
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only see the British “ disarmament-pacifist school as a 
kind of national suicide club. That was how I saw it. 

I wrote in The Daily Mail of November 17th 1933 this 
article : — 


THE PERILS OF PINHEAD PACIFISM, 

Emboldened by their illusion that t^iis country is 
safe from foreign attack, ignorant and self-satisfied 
agitators are clamouring for the British Government to 
continue its dangerous policy of disarmament. 

“ They cling to the imbecile belief that war, which 
has existed since humanity began, and looms so largely 
on the international horizon to-day, can be prevented 
by pacifist ‘ gestures.’ They might just as sensibly 
try t^adfy a Bengal tiger by blowing kisses to it. 

Two lands of people are promment in this agitation. 
One is drawn from those intellectual prigs whose over- 
weening conceit in their own wisdom and virtue is 
equalled only by their blindness to hard facts. The other 
consists of their well-meaning but sentimental and simple 
dupes. 

“ These noisy and misguided 2ealots start with a false 
assumption that those who realise more clearly than they 
the danger in which this country stands are animated 
by some sinister desire for another war. They like to 
feel that they are cmsaders against the powers of darkness. 
They adopt towards the question of national defence 
the attitude that is known in America as ‘ holier-than- 
thou.’ 

“ If their knowledge of history and present-day inter- 
national politics were a little less elementary, they would 
reahse that the opponents of premature disarmament 
are working for me very aim which they themselves 
profess — ^the preservation of world-peace. The further 
reduction of British forces, " as an example to the rest of 
the world,’ will no more achieve this end than the dis- 
bandment of the London police would abolish crime in 
the metropolis. The truth is just the contrary. Dis- 
armament means war. 
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Our pinhead pacifists, on the other hand, are con- 
stantly working up that kind of spirit between the nations 
of Europe which is liable to culminate in conflict. Their 
reckless insults to the rulers of Germany, their insolent 
criticism of matters which are purely the private concern 
of the German people, will end inevitably, if they are 
not stopped, in raising the resentment of that country 
to explosion point. 

“ Should such grotesque and impudent tomfoolery 
as the " trial ’ of the Reichstag Fire case recently organised 
in London by the ^ World Committee on German 
Fascism^ ever be repeated when Germany has recovered 
her military strength, it might well be made a pretext 
for war by that proud and susceptible nation. 

“ These self-appointed mentors of Germany forget 
that men like Hitler and General Goering, to whom they 
address their rebukes and remonstrances, are fighters 
and ruthless patriots. They have proved their soldierly 
qualities in actual war. Such men are not to be turned 
firom their purposes by a barrage of mere words. Those 
purposes they have proclaimed to be peaceful. Our 
pacifists should beware lest Germany grows strong 
again, and their constant scolding changes that intention. 

“ We who live in Britain know how negligible the 
hysterical screamers who rant in the Albert Hall about 
alleged German outrages or at the Oxford Union about 
disarmament really are. Outside this country, however, 
they produce an effect out of all proportion to their in- 
significance. In an Empire like ours, which has charge 
of many native races still in a backward state of civilisation, 
and which marches, on the North-West Frontier of 
India and elsewhere, with warlike races envious of our 
possessions, it is perilous folly to allow a morbid and 
ansemic minority of our population to spread the im- 
pression that Britain has lost her virility and self-respect. 

“ The British public treats its puling pacifists with 
characteristic tolerance and contempt. We know that 
the Oxford undergraduates who vote against fighting 
for King and country and flaunt white feathers in their 
buttonholes are little more than excited schoolboys 
showing off to the public. If the need for their services 
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were ever to arise, 90 per cent, of them would come 
forward as eagerly as their predecessors did nineteen years 
ago. But, trivial as these demonstrations are, we must 
not forget that they do incalculable harm to British 
prestige abroad, and encourage all the latent hostilities 
which surround oxir Empire. 

* Be strong. Strength means peace,’ said Marshal 
Lyautey last Monday to the French Boy Scouts at 
Strasbourg. 

“ In contacts that I have had with masters at some of 
our great Public Schools and with the younger dons at 
the Universities, I have not infrequently been struck by 
the defeatist and drawing-room Bolshevist views that 
they express. Though these may only be part of a pose 
intended to convey an impression of intellectual superi- 
ority, it is regrettable that the men who are charged 
with the education of British youth should profess such 
unworthy opinions. Most of them owe their bread 
and butter to the wealth accumulated in the past through 
the expansion of the Empire they affect to despise. 

‘^Although in this country we dislike the idea of 
inquiring into a man’s political opinions, those who have 
the appointment of the instructors of the younger 
generation should insist that their influence shall be used 
to encourage ideals of good citi2enship, and not the 
perverted and pernicious theories of a false inter- 
nationalism. 

*^Much less tolerance can be shown to newspapers 
which, while making pretentious claims to national 
responsibility, encourage these dangerous habits of 
thought. A year or two ago the same organs were 
fawning upon the anti-British agitator GancBii. Now 
that this vain mountebank is discredited, even with his 
own credulous followers, they are employing their 
mischievous activities in baiting Germany, and with quite 
xinconscious inconsistency, bleating for a further weaken- 
ing of Britain’s powers of self-defence. 

The fact recorded by the military historian Tacitus 
lyScp years ago still holds good, that ‘ the peace of 
nations cannot be secured without arms.’ 

Defencelessness against air attack is a direct incite- 
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ment to the aggression of more energetic Powers. If 
the risks w'e are at present running were properly under- 
stood, there would be such a peremptory national 
demand for an adequate British Air Force as no 
Government could resist. 

^^Is it realised that our present inferiority lays open 
such densely populated areas as Tyneside — that great 
centre of Socialist pacifism — to the possibility of complete 
destruction, with immense loss of human life, in the 
course of a single summer evening by aeroplanes already 
in the possession of Germany ? 

The fastest type of German commercial aircraft is 
known as the Heinkel 70, and is capable of being trans- 
formed in a few hours into a bombing machine. Quite 
recently one of these aeroplanes flew from Berlin to Seville 
— 1,83 a miles — ^in eight hours, and at an average of 
about 230 miles an hour. From Hamburg to New- 
castle-on-Tyne is only 422 miles, so that it would be 
perfectly possible for a squadron of Heinkel bombers to 
make two raids on Tyneside from Germany within 
eight hours, at a speed which would enable them to leave 
far behind the few ^ interceptor fighters ’ of our insignifi- 
cant Home Defence Air Force, whose maximum speed is 
given as only 207 miles an hour. 

‘‘ That is one of the plain facts which have completely 
altered the whole situation of this country as regards 
national defence. Our duty is to face these facts. 

Let us put aside sloppy sentimentalism and the vain 
illusion that for the first time in many's long history 
human nature has finally forsaken war. The day for 
beating the sword into the ploughshare’ has not yet come. 

Until it does we must pay heed to the precept implied 
in the motto of the Honourable Artillery Company — 
that fine corps of young Londoners who set so splendid 
an example to our neurotic pacifist youth. It reads : 
* Arma pacis fulcra — ^Arms are the basis of Peace.’ ” 

The pinhead pacifists against whom nearly six years 
ago I was writing are still with us. They have learnt 
nothing. 


F 
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For some years I was a Governor of a certain school 
in London. During the rearmament campaign, when 
the Government had at long last begun to speak of the 
danger to Britain of inadequate defences, I offered to 
pay for the equipment for this school of a Cadet Corps. 
Thereceptionof my offer will be deduced from the follow- 
ing letter that I felt compelled to write to the headmaster 
last year : — 

April ()th 1938. 

“Dear Sir, 

“ I note that the L.C.C. has once more refused to 
allow any of the schools under its control to establish a 
cadet corps. 

“ With the views that I hold it is impossible for me to 
be associated with a school or any other educational body 
which has not, as one of its primary purposes, the wish 
and the will to help in every possible way the cause of 
national defence. 

“ Will you, therefore, kindly record my resignation as a 
Governor of the St. Marylebone Grammar School ? 

In taking this action, I do so with much regret, 

“ Yours very faithfully, 

“ Rothermere.” 

Not only are these Pinheads still with us, and stiU in 
control of many of our local governing bodies, but they 
still try to perform their second deadly function of 

. . working up that kind of spirit between the nations 
of Europe which is liable to culminate in conflict. Their 
reckless insults to the rulers of Germany, their insolent 
criticism of matters which are purely the private concern 
of the German people, will end inevitably, if they are not 
stopped, in raising the resentment of that country to 
explosion point.” 

It is not uncommon to find in the Left-wing Pres s references 
to Herr Hitler's “ lunacy " and his “ illusion of grandeur.” 
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In what does this fancied lunacy and illusion of grandeur 
con sis t ? In the fact that Herr Hitler and his immediate 
colleagues have raised Germany from the poverty, 
ignominy and disruption in which they found her in 
1933 to a position of European dominance ? In the fact 
that instead of some 67,000,000 impoverished Germans 
occupying 183,381 square miles there are now over 
79,000,000 Germans occupying without unemployment 
227,750 square miles. In the fact that Germany from 
the disgrace of defeat in 1918 had risen to a command- 
ing position in the councils of the world in 193 8, with the 
Treaty that bound her to degradation torn up for ever. 

Britain may not like this change. Few English- 
men ousted from their own old command of world 
afiFairs can like it. But it is the very antithesis of lunacy. 
It is no niusion of grandeur. It is grandeur. It is like 
saying that some heavy-weight boxer who has got him- 
self into perfect form has an illusion of grandeur when he 
knocks over the ropes some blustering antagonist who 
has allowed himself to grow stale. 

It would certainly be the height of suicidal mania 
to tell such a heavy-weight that he had attained to his 
status by the simple process of being a certifiable lunatic 
with an illusion of grandeur if oneself were without any 
means of self-defence. 

If there has been any certifiable lunacy anywhere in 
Europe, it has surely been among those who have steadily 
deprived themselves of arms as a preliminary to taunting 
with the grossest insults well-armed men who already 
feel themselves deeply wronged. 

One thing is quite certain — that if any portion of the 
pictorial and written abuse which has been directed at 
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the heads of the Getman and Italian States had been 
levelled, let us say, against President Roosevelt, the most 
immediate diplomatic retaliation would have been suffered 
by Britain. 

The habit of jeering at and reviling these heads of 
other nations was acquired when both Italy and Germany 
were still weak, or supposed to be stiU weak. It is a 
legacy of the early days when Herr Hitler was mistaken 
by our ignorant and naive publicists for a political 
Charlie ChapUn, and Signor Mussolini was supposed to 
be a kind of comic opera clown. It was iU mannered 
then : it is both ill mannered and dangerous now. 

This misconception was at its height in 1935, when 
Signor Mussolini, despairing of any results from appeals 
to Geneva, launched his Abyssinian campaign. 

This campaign was a perfect demonstration of the 
inability of those in command of our Foreign Office 
and intelligence departments to grasp elementary facts 
^d to draw from them simple conclusions. As such 
it deserves separate attention. 
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The Italo-Ethiopian campaign was responsible for more 
confusion of thought in Britam than any other episode 
in hving memory. 

It gave rise to the extraordinary spectacle of Arch- 
bishops and Bishops rallying together to harangue 
masses of ignorant sentimentalists in support of the 
most notorious nation of brutal slave-traders in the 
world. 

It showed a British Cabinet vainly trying to harness 
the non-existent — or, at least, non-responsive — ^forces of 
the League of Nations in defence of a nation against whose 
admission to that very League Britain had herself pro- 
tested on the score that it was a barbaric conglomeration 
of tribes whose nominal head was in no position to fulfil 
his obligations. 

It showed, indeed, many another anomaly of which 
history wiU take satirical account. 

At the outset of the episode there were clearly two 
separate considerations iuvolved. One was where 
justice might lie in the prolonged dispute that had come 
to the arbitrament of arms. The other was whether 
Italy was able to beat the Abyssinians. 

Both of these were widely discussed at that time. 
With the first I shah, deal, briefly, a little later in these 
pages. The second now seems such a palpable absurdity 
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that it is hard to recapture the angry moods of 1935, 
when the public believed with great military “ experts ” 
and statesmen that the best for which Signor Mussolini 
might hope was a long, dragging, four-year campaign, 
and that Ae most Hkely result would be that the Italian 
legions would be “ bogged ” in Ethiopian swamps, 
drowned by the much threatened rains, and finally 
massacred by the “ righteous ” hordes of the Negus. 

My own conviction and prediction, published through 
Th Daily Mail, was that Italy would defeat the Abys- 
s iniafiR withiu half a year. 

The actual campaign in Ethiopia did not begin until 
the summer of 1935, after the diplomatic breakdown in 
August following the abortive meeting of the League 
Council in July. To a mind not blinded by “ wishful- 
thinking ” it was obvious from the beg innin g of the year 
that conflict must come. From the early spring I saw 
to it that the newspapers associated "with my name 
did not leave thek readers under the happy illusion that 
Italy could be bluffed out of Abyssinia, or that, once in 
that country, she would be very long withheld from a 
decisive conquest. 

Even as late as the September a Mew Statesman 
pamphlet on Abyssinia gravely said : — 

“ The duration of the war is reckoned by Italian 
military experts at two years : by most foreign experts at 
at least four years, followed by guerrilla fitting for an 
indefinite period.” 

4 

A vety celebrated General who had been out with the 
Italian army as an observer submitted to me, in the 
middle of the campaign, a lengthy memorandum con- 
clusively proving diat Italy was doomed to defeat by 
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Abyssinian conditions, and later demonstrated to me 
and a number of guests round my table that in such a 
country the aeroplane and the tank must be ineffective 
instruments. 

The reasoning behind my conviction that Italy must 
■win, and win soon, was simple. Signor Mussolini had 
raised a highly efficient technical army. He had 
thoroughly prepared for the virtually inevitable war. 
Facing his troops, ■with their modern aeroplanes, light 
tanks, tractors and lorries, would be masses of ill- 
disciplined, ih-trained, unshod, ignorant, savage warriors. 
If the bombers could not, because of the formation of 
the rocky, mountainous country, reach their maximum 
effect on human targets, they would certainly play havoc 
with the herds upon which so many of the Ethiopian 
tribesmen depended for food. 

There was also a moral factor, and, on the much- 
quoted adage of Napoleon, in war the moral to the 
physical is as three is to one. Italy was a rejuvenated 
and unified nation, burning to avenge the unspeakable 
atrocities which the Abyssinians had inflicted upon her 
soldiers at Adowa some forty years earlier. Her troops 
were anxious to display their prowess and endurance 
to the Duce. The Abyssinians, on the contrary, were 
a loose conglomeration of tribes, many of them in 
perpetual half-rebeUion against the no mina l “ Emperor,” 
who was, by many of them, regarded as a murderous 
usurper. 

Many of those who regarded my forecast of a short 
campaign as unsound were undoubtedly affected by their 
bdief, or hope, that Italy would not be permitted by 
other Powers to make a conquest. Here, again, there 
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were two considerations involved. One was whether 
other Powers had a right to take measures against Italy. 
The other was, if they had that right, had they adequate 
means. The British Government, as represented by 
Mr. Eden, strove to establish the right, and failed most 
ignominiously to find the means. 

For some reason the British public in 1935 were al- 
lowed to believe that after the Walwal incident. Signor 
Mussolini moved troops to Abyssinia and began an 
•aggressive war, in the face of any obligation Italy might 
have xmder the Covenant of the League, which is, as is 
well known, the first part of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which Italy as a victor had signed. The calendar of 
. events tells a very different story. The Walwal incident 
took place on December 5th 1934. It was virtually 
a year before the League of Nations reported upon it. 
Over eight months passed before the actual war began. 
It was not Abyssinia, but Italy, whose nationals had been 
wantonly attacked, which was the original aggrieved party 
to the dispute. Ten years earlier Britain had sought 
Italian support in a project to build a barrage on the 
Abyssinian Lake Tana, offering in return to support 
an Italian claim to a railway through that same country ; 
Abyssinia had referred the British proposal to the 
League of Nations, and Britain had immediately whittled 
down the project to escape the consideration of Geneva. 
At a Conference held at Stresa, Mr. MacDonald had 
abstained from even warning the Italians that strong 
action in Abyssinia over the repeated attacks by the 
tribesmen would be regarded seriously by Britain. 
Italy had thus been led to expect that, just as the Lake 
Tana and Gondat incidents had been settled without 
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lecourse to the League, so the Wal-wal incident could 
be setded. 

It was, in view of these things, quite a rational assump- 
tion by Italy that if the other Powers thought they had 
. a theoretic right of interference, they had tacitly by 
their own conduct voided it. 

For Great Britain, who had wilfully reduced her arms 
for fifteen years, the second consideration was the 
more important. Even if there was a right to take 
measures against Italy, was there the means ? 

Pinhead pacifists had screamed for more and more 
reductions in arms. Their screamings had been listened 
to with fall attention. The only means of taking measures 
against Italy lay in what was optimistically known as 
‘ collective security.’ In hard fact ‘ collective security ’ 
meant this : there were represented at Geneva a number 
of small nations led in their deliberations by Russia, 
France and Britain. Outside Geneva, and antagonistic 
to the League, stood Japan and Germany, both heavily 
armed, and the United States, sworn to a poUcy of 
‘ neutrality ’ which meant a policy of non-intervention 
in European affairs. Italy was technically a member of 
the League, but was in revolt against it. Against a 
well-armed group, consisting of Japan, Germany and 
Italy, it was thus proposed to mobilise, for either economic 
or military force, a jumble of small States many of whom 
were the friends and clients of Germany ; France, which 
was in the first throes of economic difficulty and 
apparent political disruption; Russia, whose strength 
was doubtful and whose own solidity was questionable ; 
and Britain, whose arms had been reduced to futility 
and whose economic recovery from a major slump was 
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capable of setback by almost any interruption to world 
trade. 

In addition to these material factors was the moral 
factor that Britain and France had been taught to regard 
war as ‘ unthinkable ’ after the war to end war. Italy 
and Germany had been re-taught the lessons of an earlier 
generation. They beheved with Napoleon that God 
is on the side of the big battalions. They believed with 
Gesar’s legions that it is sweet and glorious to die for 
one’s country. The so-called Democratic States ba d 
been rendered soft-fibred. The Dictatorships were 
high-mettled. 

To ignore these things was not patriotic or brave, but 
merely foolish. To recognise them was not unpatriotic 
or defeatist, but the necessary result of honestly facing 
facts and their implication. If there were any lack of 
patriotism it was in those who, knowing the truth, 
endeavoured to direct Britain into a policy which the 
truth stamped as fatuous at best and fatal at worst. 

The world had already had one or two pitiable ex- 
hibitions of how impotent was the truncated League of 
Nations in the face of nations able to fight and intent 
upon pursuing their own wiU. It had not been able 
to prevent or punish Germany for putting a new Jack- 
boot through the Treaty of Versailles. It had not been 
able to prevent China’s invasion by Japan. It had not 
even been able to prevent two South American Re- 
publics, of no size or genuine world importance, from 
conducting a long-dragging war. 

There was no reason whatsover for supposing rbat^ 
having failed in these tests, the League would miraculously 
be able to apply pressure to Italy and bring her to sub- 
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jection to the Genevan ideology, paiticulatly as Italy 
could well count upon the aid of Germany and Japan, 
and would be able to import from the American Continent. 

It was distressing to men of high pacific ideals that 
this should be so, but it was so. 

On the grounds that I have just set out as briefly as 
possible, I concluded that any attempt to impose Sanctions 
on Italy must fail. I saw also, very vividly, that such an 
attempt would expose to the world the terrible fact that 
Britain, whose word had once been decisive in European 
politics, was no longer the arbiter of conduct. For 
Italy to laugh at a menace inspired by Britain would be 
fatal to our prestige and of enormous encouragement 
to the Totalitarian States. Sanctions would bitterly 
offend Italy, a nation which had been one of our stoutest 
Allies. They would complete the work of dismpting 
the old Allies of the Great War, that disruptive process 
which began when Japan had been similarly antagonised. 

Because of these convictions, the papers whose policies 
I directed were from the first strongly against the 
whole policy of Sanctions. They applauded the present 
Premier, Mr. Chamberlain, when he called that policy 
the very midsummer of madness. They preached from 
the very start of the conflict that truth which Mr. Eden 
himself eventually had to formulate towards the end of 
the sorry episode — ^that there are only two kinds of 
Sanctions, the ineffective economic sanctions that are 
not worth putting on, and the mili tary sanctions which 
must mean war. 

Every prediction I made, every warning I uttered about 
Sanctions proved one hundred per cent, right. Italy 
did laugh at them, and proceeded in a very few months 
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to roll Up the Abyssinian resistance. The weakness of 
Britain was exposed. Italy, affronted by her old Ally, 
formed with Germany the Rome— Berlin axis, which 
speedily became the Rome-Berhn-Tokio axis. Seeing 
Britain’s wishes set at naught, smaller communities took 
their tone from Italy in 1935, so that even the insurgent 
General Franco, to whom Britain refused belligerent 
rights, was encouraged to treat British diplomatic queries 
and rebukes with open contempt. Seeing Britain’s 
prestige so low, Japan in 1957 and 1958 treated British 
protests and British representatives and British troops 
and the British flag with arrogance, contumely and 
contempt. 

“ But yesterday the word of Caesar might have stood 
against the world : now . . . none so poor to do him 
reverence.” That was the only fitting inscription for 
the doors of the British Foreign Office after the policy 
of Sanctions had been launched and had failed. 

I say again that British policy at the time of the 
Abys sinian campaign was politically a blunder of the 
worst possible kind, and was morally a mistake which 
is already having the most devastating effects upon the 
future of the race. 

Our unworthy association with Communist Russia and 
what — ^under politicians like M. Blum — ^looked like a 
half-Communist France on behalf of the barbaric slave- 
traders of Ethiopia set us in opposition to the very 
nation from which the whole culture of Christendom 
was derived. Italy, the cradle of the arts and the home 
of the Church when both arts and the Church were most 
imperilled, was affronted and antagonised, while the 
Godless murderers of Moscow and the torturing tribes- 
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men of Abyssinia were exalted as our chosen friends. 
Why ? Because Italy had appealed to force ? Had 
neither Moscow nor Addis-Ababa used force ? Because 
Italy was supposed to have broken a treaty ? Had not 
Britain and France broken more than one treaty with 
Italy ? 

It was incredible to me then, and it is appalling to me 
now, that for such unworthy objects we should have 
sacrificed the good-will of such a friend. 

Sacrifice that friend we did. The British representa- 
tives at Geneva decided we had a right to try to intimidate 
or force Italy out of Abyssinia. The degrading spectacle 
was seen of British Ministers and their staffs touting 
and bribing small States for theit support, one of the 
most discreditable episodes in history. Sanctions, under 
British leadership, and with French reluctance, were 
applied to Italy — and with their failure there failed also 
Britain’s century-old command of world confidence and 
respect. For in blustering at Italy without the power to 
rhan ge her course, we had encouraged the Emperor of 
Abyssinia and his wretched people to prolong a hopeless 
resistance. 

The poor litde betrayed Negus was not to be the last 
of the victims of the sentimentalists’ demand that 
Britain should be at once provocative and insolent. 
Abyssinia was not to be the last occasion when Britain 
nagged the strong without the power to check them 
and encouraged the weak without the power to help 
them. Dr. Schuschnigg and Dr. Benes were each in 
turn to discover what was the practical worth of the 
verbal encouragement given to them by British senti- 
mentalists whose fondness for railing at strongly armed 
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Powers was only equalled by their objection to being 
themselves armed. 

It looks as if General Chiang Kai-shek before long 
will join Dr. Schuschnigg and Dr. Benes as the dupe of 
a sentimental but impotent British foreign pokey. 

It is strange how many of our most vocal senti- 
mentalists feed themselves upon illusion, which must 
have proved in the last few years a most unsatisfactory 
diet. 

The same people who predicted that Italy would be 
ruined by her campaign in Abyssinia, and prophesied 
that the independence of Austria would be maintained, 
and said that the forces of Czecho-Slovakia would 
intimidate and over-awe Germany, are now nursing the 
strange illusion that the war in China is gradually 
destroying and absorbing the forces of Japan. Actually, 
Japan occupies the principal rivers and cities of China, 
and I predict with every confidence that Japan wiU have 
concluded a successful war before the end of the present 
year. 

The fiasco of Sanctions, against which, both before.and 
during their imposition, I perpetually warned my 
fellow-countrymen, had the dire effects I predicted. The 
possibility of such a blunder in foreign policy lay in the 
very weakness to the exposure of which I have devoted 
the earher chapters of this book — ^the weakness of 
under-rating the Totalitarian States. The strength and 
determination of Signor Mussolini were under-rated, 
just as the strength and determination of Herr Hitler 
had been — and are — ^persistently under-rated. 

Even after Munich many people in Great Britain 
thought, and were allowed to think, that Herr Hitler had 
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been bluffing — Hitler, the master of countless legions 
and the head of the greatest armed force the world has 
yet known. This harping on the comforting word 
“ bluff ” after Munich is the more peculiar and depressing 
because Herr Hitler in August 1938 put his cards on the 
table — ^for the honour of Admiral Horthy, the Regent 
of Hungary he displayed to his guest, and the world, 
new kinds of arms of which other States had no con- 
ception. When the advisers of our Foreign Office 
were saying that he had no real strength behind him, he 
obligingly displayed both quantity and quality of armed 
strength, just as at Nuremberg he had displayed a 
national fitness and unity to the news-cameras of the 
world. 

The failure of the British statesmen and their expert 
advisers rightly to assess the weight and power of Ger- 
many and Italy has caused British foreign policy to 
present a picture of complete disarray and confusion. 
Despite a wise change of direction given to it within the 
last year, thanks to our great Prime Minister, Mr, Neville 
Chamberlain, it is still full of explosive possibilities. 

The basis of aU policy, as of all strategy, must be 
information. Had the British Cabinet between 1933 
and 1938 been supplied with accurate information and' 
■wise advice by those serving them abroad it would have 
been impossible for such colossal misjudgments to be 
made. 

Too often are wrong appointments made in London 
to Embassies and Legations abroad. It has been the 
experience of all knowledgeable travellers to meet British 
Ministers obviously unfitted for and unsuited to their 
posts. Many are men who pursue a small social fife 
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in the Capital to which they ate acctedited, shutting 
themselves oflF from any peisonal contact with the 
political leahties of the country. 

Occasionally, it cannot be doubted, a man who insists 
upon sending home news and views which do not support 
the predhictions of his ‘ Chief ’ is translated to some 
other post in some other land, to make room for a more 
somnolent or sycophantic representative. 

I have called the Abyssinian campaign a perfect 
demonstration of the inability of those in command of 
our Foreign Ofl&ce and inteUigence services to grasp 
elementary facts and draw from them simple conclusions. 
It was a perfect demonstration, but by no means an 
isolated one. Our attitude towards the Sudeten German 
problem in Czecho-Slovakia was such another. 
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In 1927 I launched a campaign to secure for Hungary 
redress of the grievances which she suffered at the end 
Great War. 

Hungary’s position among the group of combatants 
known as the Central Empires was peculiar. Her great 
patriot-statesman, Count Tisaa, had been against the 
Austria attack in 1914 on Serbia, which he insisted 
must mean a world war. Throughout that war Hungary 
had coflubined a gallantry in action with an equal gallantry 
behkid the lines. No Englishman or woman was 
interned in that country. Her treatment of prisoners 
was e&emplary. Her fate was to see great sections of 
her historic lands rent from her and many hundreds of 
thous^ds of her proud Magyar race placed under the 
heels ,of far inferior peoples. 

In 11927 I wrote : — 



'Budapest. June ii. 

‘Eastern Europe is strewn with Alsace-Lorraines. 
y severing from France the twin provinces of that name, 
te Tr^ty of Frankfort in 1871 made another European 
ar inevitable. The same bltmder has been committed 
n a larger scale in the Peace Treaties which divided up 
^ de old Austro-Hungarian Empire. They have created 
dissatisfied racial minorities in half a dozen parts of 
Central Europe, any one of which may be the starting- 
point of another conflagration. 
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“ Of the three treaties which rearranged the map of 
Central Europe, the last and most ill-advised was that of 
Trianon, which Hungary was called upon to sign on 
June 4th 1920. Instead of simplifying the network of 
nation^ties existing there it entangled them still further. 
So deep is the discontent it has created that every im- 
partial traveller in that part of the Continent sees plainly 
the need for repairing the mistakes committed. 

“ As they now run, the frontiers of the new Central 
European States are arbitrary and uneconomic. But 
they have a more serious aspect still. Their injustice is a 
standing dan^r to the peace of Europe. . . . 

“ The hands that imposed the political conditions now 
existing there sowed me seeds of future war. . . . We 
ought to root up all the dry grass and dead timi|er of the 
Treaty of Trianon before some chance spark sets^e to it. 
Once the conflagration has started it will be too |ate.*^ 

(“ Hungary’s Place in the Sun,” Mail) 

So impressed was I by my investigations iilto the 
political situation during my visit to Hungary In that 
year, that on my return to London I again veiltilated 
my views. The second article appeared on Augmt 50th 
1927 and — even now that events and the tmm have 
changed — ^is perhaps worth reprinting here in its eimrety. 
I said then what the British people should hav^ be^ 
told by their leaders in 1938, and what I was to Repeat 
unavailingly during the years between. Had the pre- 
dictions I made then, twelve years ago, been h^d^ 
the crisis in 1958 could not have arisen. The rel^ons 
of the European Powers would have been smcK^er, 
and what was at one time known as the Loclfoo 
spirit might have replaced the bitter and straTied 
feeHng that caused Mr. Chamberlain to take his Imsty 
journeys by air to see the German Leader. 


This was the article : — 
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EUROPE S POWDER MAGAZINE 
GROSS INJUSTICES MAKING FOR WAR 

“Paramount with the Allies during the Great War 
was the desire that when peace came it should be per- 
manent. Whatever else victory might bring, the men 
and women of the Allied nations wanted to ensure that 
there should be no more Alsace-Lorraines to keep the 
war-spirit smouldering. 

“ It was the professed aim of the Peace Conference, 
when it gathered in Paris in 1919, to rearrange the 
map of Europe on a basis of self-determination. But 
as its work went on this principle faded from sight. 
The result has been that Central Europe to-day is piled 
high with the materials of a new conflagration. The 
primary cause of this is the partitioning of Sie Hungarian 
nation among its neighbours by the Treaty of Trianon, 
mposed upon Hungary in June i9zo, which trans- 
ferred— -m compact masses contiguous with the mam 
body of the Hungarian people — foo,ooo Hungarians to 
Ru m a n i a (out of a total of 1,750,000, most of whom 
are intei^gled with the Rumanians), 1,000,000 to 
Czecho-Slovakia, and 400,000 to Jugo-Slavia. 

“ Ae Peace Treaty made with Germany the principle 
of self-determination was so thoroughly applied that a 
plebisate was even held in Schleswig to revive the 
frontier which the Prussians had imposed upon the 
Danes m 1864. But w-ith the signing of the Treaty of 
^rsaiUes 4 e prmcipal Alhed statesmen relaxed their 
^orte. The task of settling with their chief enemy 
had been a prodigious one. Their powers of personal 
apphmuon were e^austed. The affairs of thar own 
countries urgently claimed their attention. The drafting 
of peace terms with Germany’s minor allies seemed to 
m secondary matter which they might well leave 
to Ae suborc^te members of their delegations. 

For similar r^sons the world’s interest in peacc- 
evaporated, and the light of pubhcity which 

^ withdrawn. In reahty only half the work of restor! 
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ing a lasting peace to Europe had been performed. But 
the importance of what yet remained to be done was 
overshadowed by the achievement already accomplished, 
and the remaining treaties were left to be drafted behind 
closed doors and signed amid general indifference many 
months later in various suburbs of Paris. 

“ This negligent procedure suited very well the in- 
trigues of various minor nationalities which had come to 
be associated with the Allied cause, and which stood to 
profit considerably from the settlements thus obscurely 
made. 

Representatives of these new-fangled nationalities 
immediately began to arrive in large numbers in Paris, 
where, with the aid of certain doctrinaire pamphleteers 
of Allied nationality, they set themselves to pull every 
available string to ensure that the particular peace treaty 
affecting their own small State shoidd be as profitable 
as possible to their public and private interests. This 
was how grave abuses, containing the sure seed of 
future wars, crept into the Central European peace 
settlement. 

These abuses were committed in the name of self- 
determination. If that principle had been strictly 
observed alt round, there would have been no cause 
for complaint. But the creation of Czecho-Slovakia 
was an artificial operation only carried through by out- 
raging the principle of nationality which it was supposed 
to serve. There never had been a state or nation of 
Czecho-Slovakia, although in the Middle Ages there 
had existed a Kingdom of Bohemia whose independ- 
ence ended in 1620, and whose last Queen was a British 
Princess, Elizabeth, daughter of James I. The frontiers 
of this State, however, had no resemblance to the post- 
war creation of Czecho-Slovakia. 

The Union of the Czechs with the Slovaks had been 
brought about only as the result of a meeting held at 
Pittsburg, U.S.A., during the war, at which the Slovaks, 
upon a pledge of autonomous home-rule for their people 
in any mture Czecho-Slovak State that might be formed, 
agreed to support the demands of the Czechs when a 
Peace Conference should assemble. The conditions of 
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this pledge, like those of the subsequent Treaty of Trianoi, ^ 
have not been carried out by the present Czecho-SIovak ' . 
Government, with the result that bitter recriminations are 
now being exchanged between the two chief racial sections 
of the new republic, 

“ To jSnd territory for this hybrid State, the Peace 
Delegates at Paris were reduced to expedients in direct 
conflict with their proclaimed principle of self-deter- 
mination. Not only were 3,000,000 Austro-Germans 
incorporated in it, but its borders were extended to the 
south by the inclusion of a compact mass of 1,000,000 
Hungarians of entirely different race and language from 
the Czechs. These people and the Hungarian Delega- 
tion at the Peace Conference protested bitterly but 
unavaflingly against their fate. Its injustice was tacitly 
admitted by the Allies at the time in a covering letter 
dealing with the Treaty of Trianon written by M. Mille- 
rand, the French Premier, which contained a promise 
that the frontiers laid down should, if necessary, be 
revised. 

No sooner had the Czechs got control of the Hun- 
garian population ceded to them than they began to 
subject it to oppression by the side of which the German- 
isation of Alsace-Lorraine pales into insignificance. 
The Czecho-Slovak Government adopted towards its 
Hungarian minority population a deliberate policy of 
expropriation of property, which has continued unchecked 
up to the present time. The compensation for the seized 
property was so insignificant that it was virtually con- 
fiscated. No financial accounts of this expropriation 
have ever been published, nor have repeated appeals 
to the Czech Government resulted in their production. 
If only half the stories that are told about these land 
deals are true, the Czech Government is responsible for 
tolerating some of the worst frauds that have ever taken 
place in the public life of Europe. 

‘‘ No heed was paid to the expostulations of the twelve 
Members of Protest whom this Hungarian minority 
(despite the dragooning of the electorate by the Govern- 
ment) returns to the Czech Parliament, nor did the 
injustice done attract any attention elsewhere in Europe. 
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It is only now, when the great Allied nations have more 
leisure from their own problems, that they are beginning 
to learn how C^iecho-Slovakia and Rumania have twisted 
and distorted the Treaty of Trianon. ^ their greed and 
oppression these two States have created two new Alsace- 
Lorraines which are nothing less than festering sores in the 
heart of Europe, 

Such conduct is specially odious in the case of 
Czecho-Slovakia, for this State is a spoilt child of fortune. 
Apart from a handful of C 2 ech ^ legionaries ^ who came 
over to the Allies, the Czechs fought on the side of the 
Austrians to the last. It was thus a curious freak of 
fortune which enabled Czecho-Slovakia at the end of 
the campaign to assume the role of a triumphant con- 
queror while imposing upon Hungary that of a defence- 
less victim. 

“ Czecho-Slovahia owes her independence, in fact, 
solely to the philanthropy of Great Britain, France, 
Italy and the United States, and if she has any perception 
of her own interests she wUl take care not to lose the 
goodwill of the peoples of these countries. 

“ The position of this post-war republic is by no 
means secure. In domestic affairs the mixed elements 
of which it is compounded — Czechs, Slovaks, Hun- 
garians, Germans, Moravians, Poles and Ruthenes — are 
so antagonistic to each other that the disappearance of 
the State by sudden disintegration from within is always 
a possibility. In this way she constitutes the powder- 
magcTQne of Europe, From the reports in circulation it 
looks as if anything may happen in Czecho-Slovakia at 
any time. An over-night revolution might remove her 
from the map of Europe as an independent State. 

One thing is certain — Czecho-Slovakia cannot con- 
tinue her present exploitation of her subject populations, 
whether they be Hungarian, Austro-German or one of 
the other nationalities. By doing so, she will affront 
the public opinion of the world, and this is a risk no 
modem state dare incur. 

The Czecho-Slovak Government must soon take a 
momentous decision. Will it elect to stand upon 
evasion and perversion of the Treaty of Trianon, or 
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will it follow counsels of reason and justice by saying to 
Hungary : ‘ We do not wish to retain within our fron- 
tiers compact blocks of Hungarian population against 
their will, and we agree to a revision by plebiscite of our 
frontiers in this respect ’ ? 

^^If such a rectification could be brought about, I 
should recommend that Hungary should reimburse 
Czecho-Slovakia for any money spent since the Treaty 
of Trianon upon the retroceded territory, and for the 
loss of employment on the part of Czecho-Slovak public 
functionaries, but there must be a set off in the shape of 
adequate compensation to the Hungarian nationals who 
have been wrongfully dispossessed of their properties. 

The idea of an independent Czecho-Slovakia first 
reached the minds of the masses of the Western nations 
through Tbe Daily Mail and its associated newspapers, 
and I very much doubt whether, except for the publicity 
thus given, Czecho-Slovakia, as we know it to-day, 
would have had any existence. 

“ M. Masaryk, the President of Czecho-Slovakia, was 
during the war a highly esteemed member of the staff of 
contributors to these p^ers. I am convinced that 
President Masaryk himself is not satisfied with the pre- 
sent position in regard to the Hungarian minorities in 
his country, for it is stated in this month^s Fortnightly 
Bjeview that in a recent treatise entitled The Nen^ Europe 
he envisages a revision of the present frontiers of Czecho- 
slovakia. I cannot do better than quote his exact words. 
He wrote : — 

^ The settlement of ethnographic boundaries after the storm 
of war will possibly be provisional in some cases. A.s soon as 
the nations quieten down and accept the principle of self-deter- 
mination, a rectification of ethnographic boundaries and minorities 
will be carried out without excitement and with due consideration 
of all questions involved!' 

I was one of those who welcomed the erection of 
Czecho-Slovakia into an independent State, and I should 
be Sony to see that country forfeit the confidence which 
the Allied nations placed in it. I realise, as every thinking 
man mxxst, the standing danger to European peace of 
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allowing Gzeclio-Slovakia to remain an exposed political 
powder-magazine. Two years ago I decided to draw 
attention to the perils of the present position, but I then 
determined to wait until the Treaty of Trianon had been 
in operation seven full years, so that whatever adjustments 
were essential could take place in the calm, atmosphere of 
mature reflection. 

I have some hope that the Czecho-Slovaks will see 
how plainly to their own interest is the course that I 
recommend- In a large measure their development 
depends upon foreign financial help. Any international 
banker will tell them how gravely the risks of their 
present internal and external position compromise their 
standing in the money markets of the world. As one 
who claims some knowledge as an investor, I cannot 
imagine any securities with less attraction for the well- 
informed investing public to-day than the State Loans 
of Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania. The position of both 
those countries is far too hazardous to appeal to any but 
the speculative investor seeking a much higher rate of 
interest even than that which they are now paying. 
Fioancial houses of London and New York which hiidle 
such loans certainly owe it to their clients to warn them 
of the grave risks associated with investments in countries 
which have been endeavouring to incorporate powerful 
national minorities differing in race, language and often 
religion. I foresee that in no distant future, if neither of 
these States takes steps to reduce the grave dangers of 
trouble both at home and abroad for which their own 
action is almost entirely responsible, their loans will have 
no greater value than Russian scrip possesses to-day. 

“ What I claim for Hungary is no more than elemen- 
tery justice. The idea of a return to her pre-war frontiers 
is out of the question. Hungary must pay the penalty 
of defeat. But that is no reason for infli rting upon her 
such wrongs as the war was expressly waged to abolish. 
She has a perfectly righteous and reasonable claim to 
recover the territories preponderantly inhabited by 
Hungarians which, as a result of the Treaty of Trianon, 
are cut off from all intercourse with her by every device 
that the malevolence of her neighbours can invent. 
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This state of things is an outrage to an ancient and 
splendid peojple with a history of high endeavour extend- 
ing over a thousand years. It is fondamentally wrong, 
and it cannot endure. There is time now to right it 
peaceably and effectively. If we continue to close our 
eyes to the evil it wiU keep alive the spirit of hatred and 
hostility in Central Europe, with the inevitable result of 
a disastrous war. 

‘"Are we so blind as to let the elements of another 
terrible conflict accumulate unchecked ? It is the duty 
of Britain, France and Italy, as the members of the League 
of Nations primarily responsible for the present situation, 
to take steps to give Hungary the relief to which she is 
entitled. Their generosity in this matter wiU not be 
abused. They will be deahng with a nation which, 
though small, has a character and traditions second to 
none. I repeat that Hungary is the natural ally of Britain, 
France and Italy in Central Europe. Even during the 
war she showed her natural good feehng towards Britain 
and the United States by refnsing to intern her British 
and American residents, who were allowed to continue 
their usual occupations. She was hardly more than a 
technical enemy of these two countries and she wiU make 
a loyal and reliable friend of whatever nation extends to 
her a helping hand in her day of emergency and distress.” 

That article was written eleven years before Herr 
Hitler^s march into Austria and the ceding of Sudeten- 
land cut the tangle. Two years later, on March 26th 
1929, 1 was asked to participate in a discussion organised 
by TJje Daily Nem and Westminster Gazette on ^ the 
next war/ My contribution contained the following 
passage, which presaged exactly the events of March 
1938 : — 

“ No observant man can travel through Central 
Europe to-day, or even study its incoherent political 
divisions on the map, without realising the recklessness 
with which real and vital interests were trampled under- 
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foot in making that arbitrary and ill-informed re-distri- 
bution of territory. 

‘^All natural principles of frontier delimitation were 
rejected. The new boundaries had no justification, 
whether ethnographic, geographic or economic. They set 
up in Central Europe a permanent condition of incon- 
venience, friction and discontent which, if it is not 
remedied, must inevitably lead to another war. 

. . Serious possibilities of future trouble for Central 
Europe exist also in that other Peace Treaty of St, Germain 
by which the territory of Austria was carved up, prin- 
cipally for the benefit of Czecho-Slovakia, in such a way 
that the great city of Vienna, with two million people, 
was left practically without national territory to supply its 
needs or consume its products. . . . The Austrians in 
despair have come to look to union with Germany as the 
only remedy for their impossible position. When the 
attempt to realise that aim is made, Europe will again be 
brought into close danger of war, as a direct result of 
lack of elementary foresight in her statesmen.’’ 

There v^ete, even then, two sides to the question. 
There was the repugnance with which great people hVp 
the Hungarians saw a million of their fellows under 
the tyranny of the C2echs and the Austrians saw their 
ancient capital brought to virtual ruin, and there was 
also the dislike of a proud people like the Germans for 
the domination over their national destinies of the 
conglomerate of small nationalities at Geneva. Of 
this second aspect I was vividly aware long before Herr 
Hitler had taken power in Berlin. As early as Sep- 
tember 24th 1930, in The Daily Mail, appeared rbts 
warning : — 

“ A powerful, highly patriotic people like the German 
will never be satisfied to leave the attainment of their 
national ambitions at its (the League of Nation’s) mercy. 

“ It is more likely that when a National Socdal^t 
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Government arrives in power, Germany, under that 
party’s vigorous leadership, will herself show the way to 
the immediate redress of the most flagrant injustices. 

In doing so she will achieve something far greater 
than the ^ anschluss ’ — or union with Austria — ^to which 
large sections of German public opinion aspire. She 
would bring within her orbit not only the 3,000,000 
Germans in Czecho-Slovakia, together with the 3,000,000 
Hungarians in Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania, but also 
quite possibly the Hungarian nation itself. 

As a result of such developments, Czecho- Slovakia, 
which has so systematically violated the Peace Treaty, 
both by its oppression of racial minorities and its failures 
to reduce its own armaments, might be elbowed out of 
existence overnight.” 

I wish, particularly, to emphasise that this atticle from 
which I have just quoted was written in 1930. It fore- 
told both the rise of the National Sociahst Party to power 
in Germany and that Czecho-Slovakia, as a result, might 
“ be elbowed out of existence overnight.^’ 

The more I studied the Central European situation, 
the more convinced did I become of these things. 

Nearly six years after the publication of that article, 
in May 1936, a close and tmsted colleague of mine 
returning from Germany told me he had the impression 
that Rome and Berlin had some new, major project in 
view. I wrote to the Prime Minister, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and one of the most powerful of 
their advisers a letter in which I told them of this. One 
sentence of that letter read : — 

If it is not Austria, it may be France and, perhaps, 
Britain ; on the other hand, I have not the least doubt, 
from hints that have been dropped to me, that overnight 
sometime soon Czecho-Slovakia will be strangled.” 

Within a year the anschluss was an accomplished fact; 
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wi thin less than eighteen months Czecho-Slovakia had 
been made to tender back to the Germans the Sudeten- 
land and to the Hungarians those fertile Uplands which 
had long been part of Hungary’s very history. 

The Czech tyranny was indeed strangled. 

It was between 1930 and 1936 weU within the com- 
petence of the British Government^ acting through 
Geneva, to force upon Europe a revision of the unjust 
treaties of Versailles, Trianon and St. Germain. If an 
abstract love of justice had not prompted, the motive 
of self-preservation might have provoked such a course. 

Nothing was done. 

During those years, particularly in the latter three, 
Germany was growing not only stronger in armed 
force and national morale but palpably more restive in 
her demands for redress. 

In April 1936 this was so obvious to me that I wrote, 
in an article called Hungary’s Joy Belts Will Ring 
Agaia,” yet another warcdng of the wrath to come. 
In it I said : — 

“New forces are rising in Europe which will make 
short work of the opposition of those over-indulged and 
mischievous countries Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania, 
which, after unjusdy despoiling Hungary, have black- 
mailed the Great Powers into allowing them to keep their 
plunder. . . . The Czechs, indeed, had no separate exist- 
ence till after the war, and the vast majority of them 
continued to fight for the Central Powers right up to the 
Armistice. A small contingent of deserters and political 
exiles joined the Allied armies under the name of the 
Czech Legionaries. They were diligently publicised by 
certain British pundits who specialised in Central European 
affairs. . . 

Just how those pundits caused the creation of Czecho- 
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Slovakia I set out at length about a year later when, 
on February 12th 1957, I published in the ’Daily 
Mail an article which has a melancholy interest in the 
light of the false hero-worship which was to be paid to 
Dr. Benes in the following year. I reprint it in foil : — 

THE PRISONERS OF CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 

“ Most blunders ia life have to be paid for. The 
blunder of creating that synthetic and spurious State 
called Czecho-Slovakia may well cost Europe another war. 

Of all the reckless things done by the ^ peace-makers ’ 
in Paris, this was the worst. Yet the biggest ramp in 
diplomatic history passed all but unnoticed at the time. 

“ The Czech and pro-Czech intriguers who bam- 
boozled the peace delegates had an easy game. Those 
overworked and weary statesmen were under strong 
pressure to finish quickly theit recasting of the map of 
Europe and get back to the urgent problems awaiting 
them at home. 

“ A small set of self-seeking or time-serving ^ experts ’ 
flooded them with one-sided memoranda, minutes, 
digests, drafts, summaries and maps. The result was 
that they imposed a settlement entirely in the interests 
of the Czechs. 

The agreements and bargains were made behind 
closed doors,^ says the American delegate, Mr. Lansing, 
in his history of the Peace Conference. One British 
journalist who was prominent in the hole-and-corner deal- 
ings to which Czecho- Slovakia owes her baneful and 
fraudulent existence boasted in a speech that " a few 
experts knowing their own minds and concentrating all 
their efforts on a given end, can sometimes achieve ends 
unattainable by the leaders of uninformed opinion and 
uninformed statesmanship.’ 

These Czechs were one of the subject races of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire before and throughout the 
war. Owing to the fact that the Czech soldiers deserted 
in unusually large numbers, it was possible for pro-Czech 
busybodies in England and America to represent them as 
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an oppressed nation entitled to indulgent recognition 
from the Allies. 

At the Peace Conference this view was pressed upon 
the Supreme Council with much bogus evidence to back 
it up. A typical example was the notorious ^ Pittsburg 
Agreement’ of May 30th 1918, by which Czechs and 
Slovaks were supposed to have agreed to combine to 
form a State. This was negotiated by Dr. Masaryk, 
who afterwards became President of Czecho-Slovakia, 
during a propaganda tour in the United States. 

^"When the document was presented to the Peace 
Conference it occurred to no one to point out that the 
Czechs and Slovaks who had accepted were all American 
citizens, and as such hardly qualified to decide the fate 
of Central Europe. Yet when it had served its purpose 
this agreement was repudiated by Dr. Masaryk. He 
had pledged himself to secure for the Slovaks a parlia- 
ment of their own and autonomous government in the 
new State. To preserve their own preferential position, 
the Czechs got out of the bargain by saying that it did 
not count because it had been signed on a public holiday. 
"" But Czechs and Slovaks combined numbered only 
millions. Accordingly, by all sorts of specious argu- 
ments of which the peace delegates in their haste would 
admit no rebuttal, the Czech leaders asserted a ^ther 
claim to annex large blocks of peoples of entirely different 
race. 

‘^In this way Czecho-Slovakia was rounded out on 
the North by the inclusion of 5^ million Germans who 
had hitherto been under Austrian rule, and in the south 
by the ruthless appropriation of three-quarters of a 
million of pure-blooded Hungarians. 

These two solid contingents of foreigners have 
since been held as prisoners of Czecho-Slovakia. They 
were handed over to the Czechs with no more consulta- 
tion than if they had been cattle, and have been treated 
by the Czech authorities with no more regard for their 
rights and feelings. 

As captives of a race notorious for petty meanness 
they have been subjected to cold-blooded expropriation 
and oppression. Every effort has been made to sup- 
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press their languages, and the Czech police have tried 
to break their spirit by systematic persecution. 

Last year a Defence of the Realm Act was passed 
which exposes any German or Hungarian to instant 
deportation from his home on the frontiers to the 
interior of the country at the whim of the local Czech 
authorities. 

For, loaded as they are with spoils, the Czechs have 
a guilty conscience. They have armed intensely with- 
out regard for the spirit of the Treaty of Versailles, to 
which they owe their adventitious existence. 

“ Had it not been for Hitler, the Czechs might never 
have had to rue their evil doings. But the immense 
development of armed strength in Nazi Germany now 
threatens them with retribution. The grievances of the 
3i million Germans who live under the oppressive rule 
of Prague are not unheeded in Berlin, where the just 
claims of Hungary for the recovery of her lost nationals 
beyond the Czech border have also found sympathetic 
consideration. 

“ The dragon’s teeth that the Czechs have sown are 
sprouting all around them in a crop of deadly dangers. 

“ Dreading this menace of retribution, Czecho-Slovakia 
last year made a pact of mutual assistance with Russia. 
A large mission of Red Air-Force officers at once came 
to Prague, and has set itself to oi^anise the use of Czech 
aerodromes and fuel supplies by Bolshevist war-planes. 

The only effect of this has been to fan the smoulder- 
ing wrath of Germany, for Czecho-Slovakia, thanks to 
the position carved out for her in the heart of Europe, 
might well serve as an advanced base for a Soviet attack 
on Germany. From aerodromes on Czech soil the 
Bolshevist bombers could be over Berlin, Dresden and 
Breslau within an hour. 

Ten years ago I said in these columns that Czecho- 
slovakia was a disturbing element in Central Europe. 
To-day the war-clouds hang heavy along her frontiers. 

There might still be time for the Czech Govern- 
ment to make reparation, but it is under the control of 
the, same scheming politicians as brought that hybrid 
country into existence. 
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Dr. Benes, the chief begetter of the Czecho-Slovak 
State, is now its President. Of him, even so sympathetic 
a Socialist writer as Professor Harold Laski has said : ‘ 
‘ I doubt whether any European statesman entirely trusts 
Dr. Benes. No one knows better than he how to be 
most thin gs to all men.’ 

“ Dr. Benes had done well out of his political career. 
Signs of the wrath to come suggest he would do well 
either to retire or to reform his prison-camp policy. It 
is significant that his country has not a single friend among 
the five States on her own borders. 

The Pharaoh who hardened his heart was engulfed 
by the Red Sea. It is the more terrible flood of Ger- 
man armaments that is surging round the Czech frontiers 
to-day. The prisoners of Czecho-Slovakia may yet see 
their captors overtaken by the fate of the old Egyptian 
tyrant who would not let the people go.” 

Despite the onward roll of events which I tried to 
depict in that article, British rearmament lagged tardily 
behind even our barest need, and no attempt was made 
to achieve redress of Central European grievances by 
diplomatic means. 

By April 1938 aU that I had predicted of danger had 
come to actuality. 

In that month I had reached my seventieth birthday, 
which I celebrated by landing from a trans-Atlantic 
journey just before making a tour of certain European 
States where, as is my custom, I desked to see things 
for myself and obtain information at first hand. I 
coidd not, I felt, relinquish the political and executive 
control of The Daily Mail — which I had determined to 
do at that age — and remain utterly silent upon what I 
knew to be the gravest set of dangers that had ever 
threatened the British people. I therefore arranged to 
contribute some six or seven articles to that paper 
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which took the form of a kind of causerie on current 
affairs. 

My apprehension about the danger to world peace of 
the situation in Czecho-Slovakia was so acute by this 
time that this topic in those notes was dominant. Why 
this was so will be apparent from my remarks published 
on April 29^5 under the heading A Few Postscripts.’^ 

Numbers of our pugnacious pacifists are now saying 
that we should stand up for C2echo-Slovakia. Do they 
realise that almost half its population regards the Govern- 
ment of Czecho-Slovakia as a tyranny ? 

Do they realise that the country contains 3,500,000 
Germans — 24 per cent, of its population — ^who are deadly 
hostile to that Government, and with reason ? 

“ In addition to this German minority there are great 
minorities of Hungarians, Poles, Slovaks and Ruthenians 
who detest the tyranny of Prague. 

There are at this moment in Czecho-Slovakia 1,500 
citizens awaiting trial on charges of military treason, a 
significant symptom of terror and unrest. 

This caricature of a country under its Czech leaders 
has from the moment of its birth committed almost every 
conceivable foUy. 

Contrary to the spirit of the very Treaty which 
created its Constitution, it has armed to the teeth, and 
used its arms to dragoon those minorities which were 
handed over to its untender mercies without the asking of 
their yea or nay. 

“It is not the Germans alone who were treated with 
brutality. Quite recently members of the Hungarian 
minority found themselves denied visas to enable them to 
cross the Czecho-Slovakian frontier to their original 
native country even when their purpose was so personal 
and so sacred as to attend a mother’s funeral. 

' “The 3,500,000 Germans in Gzecho-Slovakia, be it 
remembered, form a larger community than the popula- 
tion of Southern Ireland, to which the British Government 
has seen fit to grant independence. ...” 
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I added that in my view the British Government should 
warn France that her treaty with Czecho-Slovakia^ — ^far 
distant as that country is from French frontiers — ^was a 
virtual challenge which Germany might not be slow to 
take up. In the problem of Czecho-Slovakia, I declared, 
France had no locus standi. 

A week later in the second of my Postscript ’’ 
articles, I repeated : — 

Czecho-Slovakia is not of the remotest concern to us. 

If France likes to bum her fingers there, it is a matter 
for France, although such a poHcy is meeting with 
increasing opposition in France from newspapers and 
public men. Indeed, the Eclaireur de Nice — one of the 
three best-known French provincial newspapers — declared 
only a few days ago that the bones of a small French 
soldier are worth more than all the Czecho-Slovaks in 
the world. , . . ^ 

I added to a somewhat lengthy consideration of the 
state which the problem had then reached a repetition of 
my warning that : — 

^‘Nothing should induce the British Government to 
mis itself actively in this dangerous problem. 

The Germans are a very patient people. I cannot 
imagine for one moment that Britain for something like 
twenty years would have remained quiescent while three 
and a half million Britons on the frontiers of Britain were 
under the heel of a thoroughly detested people, speaking a 
foreign language and with an entirely different national 
outlook. From what I know of my countrymen, they 
would have forcibly intervened within a very few years of 
such an outrage.’’ 

My concern with the Central European problem, 
as I have said earlier, was twofold. The injustice to 
such a noble people as the Hungarians evoked general 
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lesentment. As with Italy and the Abyssinians, it 
seemed to me that we wete tending to attach Britain 
to an unworthy ally against an ancient friend, that we 
were striving to perpetuate a situation in which a people 
to whom Europe owed much were to be placed at the 
mercy of a cruder and more barbaric race. In addition 
to this emotion, was that of alarm that we, in our 
unarmed state, should seem wilfully to try to aid the 
enemies of Germany in matters that did not concern us 
except from motives of sheer animosity. 

Reiteration is the soul of journalism — so I ham- 
mered again at my urgent warnings on May 13 th 1938: — 


We should keep/^ I wrote, an entirely free hand in 
Central European questions. Just as we would refuse to 
join in any plan for the encirclement of Germany, so we 
should refose to have any part in a plan to help economic- 
ally the neighbouring States of Germany with a desire 
to injure Germany through trade. 

‘^To divert purchases from other parts of our own 
Empire in favour of produce from South-eastern Europe 
with no true economic motive is as much a form of hostile 
pressure on Germany as any other would be. 

“ Our interests do not lie in Europe. We are an 
oceanic people. We are the descendants of the Vikings, 
and should adhere to our historic role as a maritime 
people. 

‘^We should look after our Dominions and overseas 
possessions and proclaim it as our policy that whatever 
happens on the Continent of Europe — except, possibly, 
a menace to the French and Belgian frontiers — ^is no 
concern of ours. 

If Germany forces a way to the Black Sea, some of 
us may not like it, but what has it to do with us ? 

Hungary is again on tiptoe. The trouble in Czecho- 
slovakia is providing her, at long last, with an oppor- 
tunity to recover that part of that land which has a 
majority of Hungarians. 
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“ Some ten years ago I received a ‘ round robin ’ signed 
by twenty high officers of the active and reserve army of 
Hungary, aslong me to go to their coxmtry and take a hand 
in its government. 

I told them I thought Admiral Horthy was a great 
Hungarian patriot who was admirably fulfil li ng his duties 
as Regent of Hungary. 

As for a restoration of the Monarchy, I said that they 
could not go outside the old royal line, and if there were 
to be any restoration at all, a Hapsburg must succeed a 
Hapsburg. 

“ For nineteen years the Government at Budapest has 
now been supremely prudent, but it seems now that a 
moment has arrived when a spice of audacity should have 
play. ‘ There is a tide in the affairs of men which taken 
at the flood leads on to fortune,’ says Shakespeare. 

With the aid of her good friends Italy and Germany, 
Hungary can at last achieve justice, a justice which Britain, 
at least, will gladly see accorded to the one belligerent 
enemy State which in the last war did not intern British 
subjects. 

There is no more stirring incident in the whole 
history of Europe than that which occurred when the 
Empress Maria-Theresa, harassed and hoimded by her 
enemies, rallied the Hungarians to her aid. In her 
darkest despair that great and gallant woman achieved 
a remarkable reversal of her fortunes. In two stirring 
sentences a modern historian. Professor Fisher, has 
described it : ^ In the hour of her tribulation Maria- 
Theresa threw herself upon the loyalty of her Hungarian 
subjects and found in that chivalrous and warlike aristo- 
cracy a fiery response. The Bavarians were driven out 
of Munich, and French out of Prague.’ 

The appeal of the Empress to the people and nobles 
was made in 1741 at the old town of Pressburg. For 
hundreds of years the name of that ancient capital of 
Hun^^ has been sacred in the legends of the Hungarians. 

It is almost incredible that this historic town should 
have been ceded to C2echo-Slovakia, but so it was. 
Immediately the C2echs obtained possession they had the 
effrontery to change the name to Bratislava. 
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Could wanton insult and outrage be carried further ? 

“ Ten or eleven years ago a British officer who had 
served on the Central Commission on Territorial Questions 
at the Peace Conference said that the Commissioners were 
responsible for the inclusion of Pressburg in Czecho- 
slovakia. 

I said it was a damned shame. 

His excuse was that the Commission had been told to 
hurry, that haste was supremely important. The Com- 
mission, in fact, had no time for proper examination and 
consideration. 

It was thus that one of the gravest injustices in history 
was perpetrated. 

If peace is to have a chance, the sooner the Czecho- 
slovakian problem is settled the better. It is at present 
a canker in the heart of Europe, poisoning the relation- 
ships between half its peoples.^’ 

Fottunately the whole of the British people wete not 
seized by that queer madness which elevated Dr. Benes 
to the status of a suffering and persecuted Saint and the 
Czecho-Slovakian majority into the role of martyrs. 
The truth did begin to prevail. 

In dispeUing the fog of falsehood which sur- 
rounded the Czecho-Slovakian problem, Mr, Lloyd 
George did his share. In The Truth About the Teace 
Treaties (Volume 11) he gave a very frank picture of 
the means whereby Dr. Benes had bamboozled — ^there 
is no other word — ^the AUied Powers into creating 
Czecho-Slovakia. I cannot do more than extract a few 
passages : — 

On February 5 th the Peace Conference,^’ writes Mr. 
Lloyd George, “ invited Dr. Benes, the Prime Minister of' 
the new Czecho-Slovak State, to appear before them and 
state his case. He presented it with great skill and craft. 
He either ignored or minimised the fact that he was 
claiming the incorporation in the Czecho-Slovak Republic 
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of races wHch, on the principle of self-deterroination, 
would have elected to join other States. He was full of 
professions of moderation, modesty and restraint in the 
demands put forward for the new Republic. He larded 
his speech throughout with phrases that reeked with 
professions of sympathy for the exhalted ideals pro- 
claimed by the Allies and America in their crusade for 
international right.” 

From this PecksnifEan attitude Dr. Benes advanced to 
definite proposals and pledges. He said he ; — 

. . wished to observe that the Czecho-Slovak Govern- 
ment had no intention whatever of oppressing (the 
German Bohemians). It was intended to grant them fuU 
minority rights, and it was fully realised that it would be 
political folly not to do so.^’ 

This protestation, so soon to be broken, he followed 
with a Memotandum which he addressed to the New 
States Committee of the Peace Conference (May 20th 
1919) declaring that : — 

It is the intention of the Czecho-Slovak Government 
to create the organisation of the State by accepting as a 
basis of naturri rights the principles applied in the 
Constitution of the Swiss Republic, that is, to make the 
Czecho-Slovak Republic a sort of Switzerland, taking 
into consideration, of course, the special conditions in 
Bohemia,” 

Mr. Lloyd George follows the text of this Memorandum 
by the setting out of seven specific pledges given by 
Dr. Benes, each one of which was afterwards broken or 
disregarded (Trt^th About the Peace Treaties^ VoL H, 
page 937). He promised an extremely Liberal regime, 
which will very much resemble that of Switzerland^^ 
{op, cit,y 958). 

The changing view of the English that Czecho- 
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Slovakia was not a wotthy occasion fot wrat enabled me 
to write more hopefully on May 20th ; — 

“ I find a growing appreciation of the justice of Hun- 
gary’s claims to the restoration of the territory and the 
people torn from her and given by a hasty and iniquitous 
treaty to Czecho-Slovakia. The British imagination has 
been seized by the fact that there are more Germans in 
Czecho- Slovakia than there are Irishmen in Southern 
Ireland to whom we have given self-government, and, 
in addition, large blocs of Hungarians numbering more 
than a million.” 

I foresaw that any relief of the Sudetens which was 
not accompanied by a similar relief of some, if not all, 
of the other minorities, would bring not peace but a 
sword to Central Europe. Anxious that the people 
of Britain and their leaders should not have a false 
perspective about this I reminded them that : — 

“ Christendom as a whole owes Hungary a great debt. 
For centuries that country was the bastion against which 
the forces of Mahomet vainly hurled themselves. The 
Hungarian King, Louis 11 , and the flower of his race 
spent their lives to stem the Turkish tide at the Battle of 
Mohacs in 1 5 26^ Not until their strenuous resistance had 
twice been bloodily overcome did the Turks advance in 
1529 to the siege of Vienna, and then so weakened that 
after three weeks the investment of that city had to be 
abandoned. 

“ For more than two centtiries Hungary stood guard 
for Europe against the vast hosts of Mohammedanism, 
when nothing else would have prevented those great 
warriors from marching through Europe to the North 
Sea, to the ruin of our Christian civilisation. 

The endurance which the Hungarians showed in 
those days towards the Turkish invaders they have 
displayed since the last war. 

“Notwithstanding the impositions, humiliations and 
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cruelties ■which were heaped upon them by Czecho- 
Slo'^akia, they have refrained from ■violence, and have 
patiently endured their sufferings in the full hope and 
knowledge that redress would not be denied to them. 

“ The Germans, ■with whom they fought side by side, 
regarded them as the worthiest of their allies in the last 
war. The British who fought against them, found them 
among their stoutest foemen.” 

Eventually, by the efforts of Germany and Italy at 
Vienna, Hungary had restored to her her northern 
tracts and a million of her people. That restoration 
made a deep difference to European politics. It was to 
the Totalitarian States, and not to the “ democracies,” 
that Hungary had reason for gratitude. There was 
again demonstrated what I had predicted must come 
about — ^the domination of a well-armed, well-disciplined 
Germany over the affairs of Europe, and the slighting 
of the iU-armed, muddled and undisciplined democratic 
States. 

The full fruits of that demonstration Europe has not 
yet gathered. 
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The end of the iniquitous treaties which had made the 
Czech tyrannies possible came, as all know, in October 
1938. Instead of coming, as it might have done, by 
amicable arrangement, it came by a threat of war. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, Prime Minister of Great Britain and 
the leading statesman of the British Empire, had thrice 
to fly hurriedly to Germany, and had to invoke the aid 
of Signor Mussolini, whom Britain had treated so con- 
temptuously three years before, in an eleventh hour 
attempt to prevent the defenceless millions of Britain 
ftom being exposed to the danger, if not the actuahty of 
German bombs. By so doing he saved the peace of 
Europe, and all credit is due to him. 

It may be easy now for some min ds to minimise the 
danger of September 1938. At the time it was real 
enough. 

My warnings had always been that no more terrible 
mistake could be made than to suppose" that Herr Hitler 
was a bluffer. When he insisted upon justice for the 
Sudeten Germans he was prepared to back his insistence 
by strong arms. He was ready, if necessary, to face a 
world war. This he told Mr. Chamberlain frankly. • 

That the international wrong of placing Hungarians 
under the heels of the Czechs would some day bring 
Europe to the brink of war I had predicted for oyer a 
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decade before the plight of the Sudetens brought re- 
armed Germany forward as their champion, I was, 
thus, under no illusion that the crisis was not a teal 
one. 

The treatment which Geneva, under the lead of Britain 
and France, had meted out to Italy in 195 5 had so changed 
European relationships that in March Germany was able 
to incorporate Austria into the Reich without any action 
by Italy to prevent it. It was obvious that over the 
question of Czecho-Slovakia the Rome-BerUn Axis would 
be solid in the following September. 

Between the visit of Mr. Chamberlain to Berchtes- 
garten and his visit to Munich the dreadful and imminent 
possibility was that Britain might find herself at war with 
this strong combination. 

The British know now, through the revelations of such 
men as General Harington and Captain Liddell Hart, that 
neither in these islands nor in the Mediterranean were 
they prepared for aerial assault. I was convinced of it 
at the time. 

I had predicted the danger long before it developed 
and had repeatedly warned the nation, as this book re- 
cords, of its complete unpreparedness. Because of this 
I watched with special sympathy and anxiety the great 
efforts which Mr. Chamberlain was making to avert a 
catastrophe. 

Central Europe in arms and mobilised — and the 
German Fuehrer about to address his own nation in a 
speech which might mean the launching of war — that was 
' the situation at the very height of the crisis, on September 
26 1938. On that day I wired to Herr Hitler in these 
terms : — 
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“ You have had proofs of my friendship towards 
Germany, and I am coiifident you will not resent it if I 
venture respectfully to appeal to you before you speak 
to-night. 

Peace and war are in the balance, and like you I know 
what are the horrors of war, for, as you are aware, I lost 
two of my three sons in the last war. 

hopeful word from you would bring relief to 
millions.” 

Yours very sincerely, 

“ Rothermere.” 

War was averted, thanks to the initiative and energy of 
Mr. Chamberlain and the co-operation of Signor 
Mussolini. The Sudeten prisoners of Czecho-Slovakia 
were freed. 

The later restoration of Hungarian territories and 
populations, of which I have written in the previous 
chapters, was the inevitable sequel. The agreement of 
Munich made possible the arbitration of Vienna. 

What the democratic States, with their often reiterated 
adulation of self-determination had failed to do for 
the oppressed minorities under Dr. Benes, the Totalitar- 
ian States had done. They had done it because they 
were ready to fight if necessary for a justice about which 
the unarmed nations could only talk. 

In that tremendous week Herr Hitler had the fate of 
Europe in his hands. Having recorded how, when he 
. was still derided and ridiculed, I had tried to impress 
upon the British public the true significance of the man, 
which was proved fully at Godesberg and Munich, I 
must now recall how my efforts were renewed when the 
Munich crisis was developing. 


I 
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It is foolish to sneer at truisms. They are valuable 
because they are truisms — in other words, they are true. 
One of the most hackneyed of them is that it is impossible 
to make omelettes without breaking eggs. Another is 
that you cannot make a revolution in kid gloves. 

The happy and sheltered peoples of the British Isles, 
who have known neither invasion nor revolution for 
centuries past, resent bitterly and strongly the methods 
of force which were used by both Signor Mussohni and 
Herr Hitler in establishing and maintaining their respec- 
tive systems of government. Both Fascism in Italy 
and Nazism in Germany were actually counter-revolu- 
tions. They were reactions from Com m unism. Com- 
munism in action is an ugly thing. It is not to be 
stopped nor overturned by speeches and ballot-boxes. 

The necessity for such use of force was well under- 
stood by Lord Baldwin, who has never shown him self 
friendly to either Fascism or Nazism, when he told the 
House of Commons that : — 

“ The German is naturally a law-abiding man, and he 
had a glimpse into the abyss when Communism in 
Germany raised its head — and Communism was a creed 
of "violence and force. It was beaten ultimately by 
another creed of violence and force.” 

For the understanding of Herr Hider and his remarkable 
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career it is necessary that the circumstances of his attain- 
ment to leadership should first be understood. For the 
bath of misery in which the Germans were compelled to 
wallow during the years when waves of inflation rolled 
over their economic heads the victors in the last war 
were largely to blame. They did not give to the old 
German Republic the aid which they might have given 
and which would have averted the worst of the evils. 
They did nothing to teach the Germans to look else- 
where than to Communism for their salvation. 

Herr Hitler was one of those gallant men of the 
trenches who returned to civilian life to find their ardours 
and sufferings and bravery scoffed at by those they had 
tried to defend. Eventually he saw his race, both in 
Germany and Austria, over-run by a political gang of 
terrorists known to be financed by money from Bolshevist 
Russia. In his passionate determination to redeem his 
country from the horror about him, it was inevitable that 
he should first deal forcefully with those inside his own 
borders who were the cause of that horror and truculently 
with those outside his own borders who were indirectly 
responsible for it. 

The means and weapons by which Naisism in Germany, 
as Fascism in Italy, came to power were not the wanton 
choice of brutal men. They were the only means. The 
alternative was failure and destruction. 

While I have always understood the British antipathy 
to the use of physical violence, I have equally under- 
stood the causes of its use in countries abroad of different 
circumstances from our own. I understand it there, 
just as I understand the causes of the violence shown to 
the rebels in India when the Sepoys were blown from 
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the gams after the massacre of British women and children 
at Delhi. I deplore the use of concentration camps in 
Germany and Italy to-day, just as I deplored Kitchener^s 
use of them in Africa at the beginning of the century, 
but in each case I have understood thek evil necessity. 

For this reason, and because I knew the man, I felt 
constraiaed, when Herr Hitler was being roundly abused 
by the English Left-wing Press, to teU the British public 
what I knew of him. In two issues of The Daily Mail 
in May 1938 I wrote of him what I now gladly put on 
more permanent record : — 

“ Great naimbers of people in England/"* I wrote, 

regard Herr Hitler as an ogre, but I would like to tell 
them how I have foamd h i m . He exudes good-fellow- 
ship. He is simple, unaffected and obviously sincere. 
It is untrue that he habitually addresses private individuals 
as if they were pubUc meetings. 

‘‘He is supremely intelligent. There are only two 
others I have known to whom I could apply this remark — 
Lord NorthcliflFe and Mr. Lloyd George. If you ask Herr 
Hitler a question, he makes an instant reply full of 
information and eminent good sense. There is no man 
living whose promise given in regard to something of real 
moment I would sooner take. 

“ He believes that Germany has a divine mission and 
that the German people are destined to save Europe from 
the designs of revolutionary Communism. He has a 
great sense of the sanctity of the family, to which Com- 
munism is antagonistic, and in Germany has stopped the 
publication of aU indecent books, the production of 
suggestive plays and films, and has thoroughly cleaned up 
the moral Hfe of the nation. 

“ Herr Hitler has a great liking for the English people. 
He regards the English and the Germans as being of one 
race. This Hking he cherishes notwithstanding, as he 
says, that he has been sorely tried by malicious personal 
comments and cartoons in the English Press. 
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I was talking with Herr Hitler some eighteen months 
ago when he said, ‘ Certain English circles in Europe 
speak of me as an adventurer. My reply is that ad- 
venturers made the British Empire.’ ” 

To this I added some details of a conversation I had had 
with him about relative air strengths, and the following 
week, in response, as will be seen, to the interest my 
picture of the man had aroused, I wrote further ; — 

“ My remarks about Herr Hitler last week aroused a 
great deal of interest, apparendy, among readers who 
hitherto have had to form their idea of Hm from news- 
paper comments and caricature. 

Herr Hider is proud to call himself a man of the 
people, but, notwithstanding, the impression that has 
remained with me after every meeting with him is that of 
a great gentleman. He places a guest at his ease imme- 
diately. When you have been with him for five minutes, 
you feel that you have known him for a long time. 

His courtesy is beyond words, and men and women 
alike are captivated by his ready and disarming smile. 

“ He is a man of rare culture. His knowledge of 
music, painting and architecture is profound.” 

Many people seemed to find difficulty in reconciling 
the conception of a man of culture with a man of resolute 
action. 

WTiy this should be so, I do not know. British 
^ Christian Generals ^ Like Havelock and Gordon had 
the same mixture of traits. General John Nicholson, 
one of the heroes of the Indian Mutiny, was a man of 
great culture and personal piety, but he was relentiess 
not only with the enemy but with his own colleagues 
if he esteemed them weak. Almost his dying words 
when he learnt that his successor in command was 
showing an unwise softness to the enemy were, Thank 
God, I stiU have strength enough left to shoot him ! ” 
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It is.ptobable that if a poll were taken to decide who 
in common estimation is the greatest political English- 
man ever thrown up in our history, the name of CromweU 
would lead all others. But Cromwell was a man of the 
greatest determination and the most ruthless methods. 

The two sides of character shown by such honoured 
Englishmen and by Herr Hitler are as familiar as anything 
in human history. Shakespeare was aware of them 
when he wrote : — 

“ In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness, and humility ; 

But when the blast of war blows in our ears. 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 

Disguise fair nature with hard favoured rage. . . 

'^jtTaatever means the new regime in Germany found 
necessary to establish itself, it is undoubtedly tme, as I 
wrote on May 20th 1938 in The Daily Mail that : — 

Herr Hitler’s poUcy is achievement without blood- 
shed. He reachecl supremacy in Germany, a country of 
68,006,000 pecmle, with little loss of life. Austria was 
brought into the German Empire without a single shot 
being fired. 

In the troubles in Palestine during the past five years 
more people have lost their lives than in Germany and 
Austria from the establishment of the Hider regime to the 
present time.’^ 

It was because of current misunderstanding about 
Germany that I appended to my notes on Herr Hider 
two more general paragraphs : — 

“My special study of Germany continues to-day for 
one special reason. It is that I believe that without amity 
between Britain and Germany world peace is impossible. 

“ I urge aU my countrymen to use, individually and 
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collectively, their influence to cause such a difference in 
temper and outlook as will enable the greatest oceanic 
Power in the world to join hands with what is easily the 
greatest land Power. 

Herr Hitler has several times mentioned my campaign 
for a large air force for Britain. He has always told me 
that in my position he wotild have acted the same way. 
He believes that every country should be armed for one 
and every emergency. 

Without adequate arms a nation suffers from a want 
of self-respect. An unarmed country is a poor compli- 
ment to all those who built it up by endeavour, initiative 
and sacrifice.” ^ 

My belief in the necessity for amity between London and . 
Berlin was proved to be sound when less than half a year 
afterwards Mr. Chamberlain had to use his efforts with 
Herr Hitler at Berchtesgarten, Godesberg and Munich 
to keep the peace, and managed to bring back from his 
third journey the ^ half-sheet-of-notepaper ^ pledge of the 
two countries not to resort to war in future, but to settle 
their differences by amicable conferences. Certainly the 
policy of insult and exasperation pursued by some of 
Britain's newspapers and pubhc men cannot have been 
of much help to the Prime Minister in his chfl&cult task. 

The folly, apart from the danger, of such a policy 
was displayed more than thirty years ago in the brilliant 
maiden speech of my old friend Lord Birkenhead, when, 
as Mr, F, E. Smith, he launched a characteristically witty 
and biting attack on Mh. Lloyd George for his propa- 
ganda methods in favour of Free Trade. 

The President of the Board of Trade,” said ^ F.E.,' 
'‘^informed one audience how large a part horse-flesh 

^ These quotations are from the articles “ Further Postscripts ” 
and ** Some More Postscripts ” in Th Daily Mail of May 13 th and 
May 20th 1938. 
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plays in the simple cjiet of the German people. The same 
speaker is never tired of maintaining that protection has 
taint ed and corrupted German public life. I understand 
that any trade negotiations ■which may become necessary 
■with Germany must be conducted through the Right 
Honourable Gentleman. I am not sanguine of the 
outcome. If you have a difficult business transaction to 
carry through with a competitor, a prudent reflection 
would perhaps suggest that it is unwise to describe him 
publicly as a corrupt scoundrel, subsisting principally 
upon the flesh of horses.” 

What was folly in 1906 was worse than foUy in 1938. 

Were I to make public some of the communications 
which I have had from Herr Hitler, in a correspondence 
bridging now several years, it would be apparent that 
one of his dearest hopes, cherished, as he himself has 
told me, long before his advent to power in Germany, 
is that Germany ahd Britain should stand side by side in 
amity. 

One sentence I may quote, for it is in no way different 
from some of his public utterances. It is this : “ What- 
ever may happen, I want to assure you at the conclusion 
of this letter that I firmly believe that a time -will come 
in which England and Germany will be the solid pillars 
in a worried and unstable world.” 

On another occasion Herr Hitier said to me, “ If to-day 
I stand for an Anglo-German understanding, this does 
not date from yesterday or the day before. During 
the last fifteen years I have spoken in Germany at least 
4,000 to 5,000 times before small, large and immense 
mass audiences. There does not, however, exist a single 
speech of mine, nor a single line ever written by me, in 
which I have expressed myself contrary to this opinion 
against an Anglo-German understanding. On the con- 
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tiary, I iiave dutkig all this time fought for it by word 
and in writing.” 

Despite the necessity for subordinating nearly every- 
thing to the gigantic task of rearming his country, Herr 
Hider has a reasoned, as well as a temperamental, aversion 
from war. Some sis years ago he expressed to me the 
belief that a methodical, scientific examination of 
European history over the last three hundred years would 
show that nine-tenths of the blood-sacrifices of the batde- 
fields was shed entirely in vain — ^that is to say, in vain 
measured by the natural interests of the participating 
nations. 

He made no exception in the case of Germany. On 
the contrary, he insisted that his people in those three 
hundred years had lost at least twenty to twenty-five 
milli on souls, probably even more, in wars which had 
been essentially profitless to the nation, measured not in 
terms of a questionable fame but of practical profit. 

As I have said earlier, people have accused Herr 
Hitler of megalomania. That, of course, is always the 
charge leveUed against a man who emerges from the 
ruck and takes and wields power. It was said of Gesar, 
it was said of Napoleon, it was said of Rhodes. 

That Hitler has a great and even mystic faith in his 
destiny is true. It would be strange, in the light of 
his achievements, if he had not. 

He is quite aware of the view of him that is held. 
In an interchange of views about the possibility of 
Anglo-German ftiendship that I had with him not very 
long after his coming to power, he wrote : — 

‘‘ I have derived ftom fate the heavy task of giving back 
again to a great people and State by every means its 
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natural honour. I see in this one of the most essential 
preparations for a real and lasting understanding, and I 
beg you, Lord Rothermere, never to regard my work from 
any other point of view. The feelings and views of 
Parliamentary demagogues are liable to rapid and un- 
expected changes. The world may, however, for what I 
care, reproach me with what it will. One reproach they 
certainly cannot level at me : that I have been vacillating 
in my views and unreliable in my work. If an unknown 
man with such weaknesses set out to win over a nation in 
fifteen years he would meet with no success. Herein 
resides, perhaps, the faith — exaggerated, as many believe — 
in my own personality. I believe, my dear Lord Rother- 
mere, that in the end my xonchanging standpoint, un- 
deviating staunchness and my unalterable determination 
to render a historically great contribution to the restora- 
tion of a good and enduring understanding between both 
great Germanic peoples will be crowned with success. 
And believe me that this is the most decisive contribution 
to the pacification of the world. An Anglo-German 
understanding would form in Europe a force for peace 
and reason of 120,000,000 people of the highest type. 
The historically unique colonial ability and sea-power of 
England would be united to one of the greatest soldier- 
races of the world. Were this understanding extended 
by the joining-up of the American nation, then it would 
indeed be hard to see who in the world could disturb 
peace without wilfully and consciously neglecting the 
interests of the White race.’’ 

In Signor Mussolini’s phrase, much water had flowed 
under the bridges of the Tiber, the Spree and the Thames 
since those words were written, but I, for one, have no 
doubt that they sdll express the international idea of the 
German Leader. 

I know that when the Anglo-German Trade Agree- 
ment was reached, Herr Hitler’s belief was that it might 
well pave the way to a wider and better understanding. 

In one of his addresses to his own people, Herr Hitler 
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declated that his true wish was to see Germany freed 
from the necessity of wrangling with her neighbours, 
that he might pursue his work of rebuilding the nation 
not only metaphorically but actually. 

His plans for the replanning of the great German 
cities are very dear to his heart. It can never be for- 
gotten, when one enjoys his personal hospitality, that in 
the days of his extreme youth, and extreme poverty, his 
aspirations were purely artistic and architectural. Those 
aspirations were thwarted by circumstances, but the 
inner spirit which inspired them has not really 
changed. _ 

He has in him something of the dual nature of our own 
General Wolfe, the conqueror of Canada, who, as all 
schoolboys know, said he would rather have written 
Grey’s ‘ Hegy ’ than take Quebec. If ever, by the grace 
of God, Europe enters upon an era of dependable peace 
in his hfe-time, it is quite certain that he will show in 
sociology the same drive and vision that he has hitherto 
shown in international and internal politics. 

This is a side of his character which is rarely sho'vm to 
the British public by those who comment upon bim. 
It is, probably, a side completely overlooked by our 
diplomats in their dealings with him. 

In writing thus of Hitier, the man, I have no desire 
merely to ‘ glorify ’ him or to seem to condone some of 
the acts and measures which he has found necessary 
during the six years of his autocracy to bring his people 
from the slough of odium and distress to their old 
position as a great nation able to bargain on terms of 
equahty with their neighbours. My only desire is to 
give a sound perspective to the portrait of him in British 
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minds, and to show that the ogre is, as I wrote a year 
ago, a human being of great culture. 

That the starveling youth of Vienna should have 
acquired such culture may amaze unthinidng people. 
It will amaze none who recall the life-stories of the 
country lad from Stratford who held horses outside a 
London theatre for a hvelihood and of the starveling 
cadet at Brienne who became the master of Europe and 
inspired the Code Napoleon. 

In talks with the ex-Crown Prince of Germany shortly 
after the advent to power of Herr Hitler, I could see that 
the ex-Crown Prince did not in any way share the hope 
of his dynastic supporters that an early return to the 
Monarchy in Germany was possible. 

He expressed himself to me as a great admirer of the 
Fuehrer, whose rise to power, he said, was no temporary 
thing. 

He added that in a few months Herr Hitler had estab- 
lished a stable Government which had done wonderful 
things for Germany. It was his profound conviction 
that the new regime would do even more wonderful 
things. 

What the ex-Crown Prince said only confirmed the 
views I had formed myself over several years of acquaint- 
ance with the German people. 

Whatever there may be in store for the old dynastic 
families of Europe, I am quite sure that no early return to 
power is possible, nor do I beheve that in the case of one 
or two of the most outstanding of these families such a 
return is desired. 

Signor Mussolini, whose friendship I also enjoy, is a 
man of different mould. He has not the same mystic 
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intensity wMcH characterises Herr Hitler. He, too, is a 
roan of the people, but he is also a man of the family. 

Their careers have been oddly similar. Both were 
born in humble surroundings. Both fought gallantly in 
the Great War. Both led movements against a wave 
of Co mmu nism and attained supreme command at an 
early age. 

But the nature of the task was difiFerent. It may almost 
be said that whereas Herr Hitler had to recall his people 
to a former glory under a once-familiar mode of life, 
Signor MussoUni had to create in his countrymen a new 
nature. It is obvious to anyone who has frequently 
visited Italy, as I have done, over nearly half a century 
that it is not only the national temper of the Italian 
people which has been changed, but their very spirit. 

Between the clean, tidy, seif-respecting city of Naples 
of to-day, for example, and the beggar-infested, casual 
city of pre-war days there is so startling a difference that 
the man who wrought it may be said to have wrought a 
virtual miracle. 

For centuries Italy was the museum and playground of 
the world. Cavour and Garibaldi certainly created a 
nation in the political sense, but they did not really bring 
their people into the forefront of European life. Mussolini 
remembered Rome. He instilled, by Roman methods, 
the Roman virtues. 

In his work of creating the vigorous, self-respecting 
nation that we know to-day he expected at least the 
approbation of Britain. Until the rebuff of Sanctions 
in 1935 he regarded Italy’s destiny as linked with ours. 

The destiny which both .Herr Hitler and Signor 
Mussolini know themselves to be fulfilling is that 
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of defendets of Europe against Co mmunism, Italy, 
Germany, Hungary and certain other European nations 
have felt the scourge, have known the bestialities and 
the slaughters of Communism. Britain has so far known 
only its verbal enmity. 

When, in 1917, the extreme Left-wing took power in 
Europe, its leaders frankly declared that the first of their 
external aims was to smash the ‘ capitalistic British 
Empire.’ For many troubled years British Ministers 
had to strive hard to stem the stream of subversive 
propaganda that flowed into British life from Moscow. 

It would have been thought that amity between the 
British, who were the prime object of attack from 
Bolshevist-Communism, and the two nations which had 
successfully defeated attacks from that source would be 
a natural and simple attainment. So both Herr Hitler 
and Signor Mussohni at one time thought. 

For some reason difficult to fathom, the blood-bath 
of Moscow, the tyrannies and the cruelties, impinged 
with less horror upon the English mind than did the 
castor oil of Rome or the concentration camps of Berlin. 
The cousin of the Enghsh King and his family were 
bmtaUy murdered, hundreds of thousands of men and 
women were shot down, a reign of Godlessness was 
declared in Moscow, and England was not much 
perturbed. 

It is strange that although some thin g like 2,000,000 
WTiite Russians wandered over the earth seeking a refuge 
from terrorism and the persecution of Red Russia, there 
was not, as far as I remember, a single one of our 
Bishops or great public men who raised a voice in their 
behalf. 

£ 
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There was ao Albert Hall demonstration. For them 
there was no Mansion House Fund. 

In fact, it looked like an agreed silence in regard to 
what was, unquestionably, the greatest persecution of 
innocent human beings in the past five hundred years. 

The necessary repressive measures in Italy and Germany 
aroused far more resentment, although they were far less 
in extent and less barbaric than the Russian outrages. 

One reason, without doubt, for this difference of 
attitude was that from 1933 onwards Herr Hitler had 
roused an emotion — or, to be more accurate, two con- 
flicting emotions — ^long dormant in the more civilised 
portions of Europe, though never absent. He had 
unloosed again the tide of anti-Semitism, against which 
social habit in Britain had for generations acted as a 
protective dyke. 

I have never been identified with anti-Semitism. 
Many of my personal friends have been of the Jewish 
race, and I have a deep appreciation of aU that our modern 
civilisation owes to the work of Jews through the ages. 

Having said these things, I may, without being mis- 
understood, say this — ^the people of Great Britain who 
have not travelled in countries like Germany, Austria 
and Hungary have no conception of what the Jewish 
problem can mean. It is not a matter of prejudice but 
of fact that after the repeated misfortunes of certain 
European countries, the Jewish citizens seem to have 
emerged stronger and more wealthy at the expense of the 
native race. In some instances they have not borne 
their success as modestly as discretion would prompt. 

"While this does not excuse the methods by which the 
Semite problem has been tackled by Germany, it explains 
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them. And, it must be admitted, reports of ‘ outrages ’ 
have often been exaggerated. 

We have within recent years seen the renewal of 
diplomatic relations between Britain and Russia and 
between Russia and the United States. We have been 
urged by public men of various shades of opinion to 
let bygones be bygones with that country, for the sake 
of world trade and the pacification of the nations. 

However repellent the British mind may find the 
German and Italian methods of dealing with a severe 
internal problem, those methods are less revolting than 
those used by the regime of Lenin and StaUn to deal 
with their internal troubles, which we have cheerfully 
condoned. 

They may seem horrible to sheltered minds in snug 
British townships, but it behoves us to remember that 
out treatment of the Arabs in Palestine seems no less 
horrible to foreign eyes, and is in my opinion entirely 
inexcusable. 

What Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman called our 
‘ methods of barbarism ’ in South Africa did not prevent 
diplomatic amity with France and Japan in the opening 
years of this century, because that amity was necessary 
for the survival of our Empire. Our treatment of the 
Arabs to-day, revolting and shocking to all Mohammedans 
as it is, has not driven the Mohammedan Indian Princes 
from our side. 

Whatever the recent drift apart of Britain and Germany 
may seem to have been over the Semite question, I stiU 
feel that Herr Hitler was right in regarding Anglo- 
German friendship as the first and best guarantee of 
world peace and the security of the White Race. My 
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view of Hitler the man, and my agreement with that 
view, remain as they were in 1934, when I wrote an 
article which, for emphasis no less than record, I now 
recall. 


GERMANY ON HER FEET AGAIN 

Miracles are done by faith. 

The Germans have found a new and potent faith. 

It has wrought the miracle of removing the moun- 
tains of difficulty that barred their way to national 
recovery. 

But it has accomplished even more. It has given 
Germany a new soul. 

The last two years have witnessed here a political 
process as profound and far-reaching in its effects as the 
French Revolution. 

Such a change in the character of a nation, in its 
internal conditions, its international standing, even in 
the very bearing of its people, has never before in history 
been achieved within so short a time. 

I warn my fellow-countrymen that Germany has set 
a new pace of human endeavour. She has acquired a 
national momentum without precedent in political 
dynamics. 

Germany is the new Sparta. The same spirit of 
national discipline and self-sacrifice which earned for 
the few thousand inhabitants of a small Greek city-state 
an enduring place in history is being reproduced here 
by 67,000,000 of what are in some ways the most in- 
t^gent, industrious and high-spirited, and hardy people 
in the world. 

Anyone who visits Germany can see for himself 
the concrete results of the Hitler regime. I will mention 
below a few of the most outstanding. But his greatest 
feat cannot be expressed in words or set forth in statistics 
— ^it is the rekindling of the soul of the German people. 

“ After less than two years of his administration the 
following results stand to Hitler’s credit : — 

“ I. German unemployed on the day he took office numbered 
6,014,000. On November ^oth this year they were 2,354,000. 
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2. 'National and municipal Budgets have been restored 
from ruin to solvency. The Finance Minister recently stated 
that revenue had increased by more than f%OyOoOyOoo^ showing 
an improvement in the national position amounting to 
^(^zoOjOOOjOpo ay ear in all. 

3. For the past two months Germany has had a favourable 
balance on her international trading. Despite exchange 
difficulties^ her exports for the present year stand at per cent, 
of the value of our own. 

4. The Germans are fast making themselves independent 
of foreign raw materials. They can now produce artificial 
rubber at no more than twice the present low price of the natural 
commodity. Hundreds of research chemists are working at 
the development of artificial cotton and wool. They are 
hotfoot on a clue which may lead to the discovery of a 
completely satisfactory substitute for tin at one-tenth of its 
cost. 

5. Two hundred and fifty thousand young men are in 
Voluntary Tahour Camps ^ benefiting from the finest imaginable 
physical and social displidne. These are adding largely to 
the real-estate values of Germany. In two years 350,000 
acres of marsh and waste land have been reclaimed by their 
efforts. 

“ 6. One thousand four hundred miles of the finest motor 
roads in the world are nearing completion^ giving well-paid 
employment to 95,000 men directly and 110,000 indirectly ; 
4,000 miles of such roads are planned. 

“ 7. Such a spirit of national solidarity has been created 
that during the past two months an immense sum in cash has 
been collected to help the poor this winter^ while gifts in kind 
to an equal value have been contributed. The Sunday I spent 
in Berlin was a monthly ' One Dish Dayy on which I shared 
a single-course luncheon with Herr Hitler. The money saved 
on these days of national self-denial all goes to the Winter 
Help Movement. 


Every fair-minded person who knew Germany in 
pre-Hider days will agree that these achievements con- 
stitute a miracle of national recovery. 

Are we in Britain awake to what this recovery 
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means, or is our judgment still fogged by distorted 
impressions derived from prejudice and propaganda ? 

As I have said before I now repeat, that nearly all 
the news regarding the Nazi regime published even in 
our most responsible journals is pure moonshine. These 
have spread, for instance, the impression that German 
Jews lead an almost hunted existence. Yet in German 
hotels and restaurants I have frequently seen merry and 
festive parties of German Jews who showed no symptoms 
of insecurity or suffering. 

“ I was glad to read the statement made in a wireless 
broadcast by Sir Austen Chamberlain since I have been 
in Germany, to the effect that the Hitler regime is firmly 
rooted. Nothing could be more evident and certaia, 
yet so slow are some of our public men to recognise 
plain facts, that Sir Austen’s frank and common-sense 
declaration deserved appreciation. 

“ I regard Germany to-day as not only potentially 
but actually the strongest Power on the Contment of 
Europe, for what she may lack in material equipment — 
and this, I believe, amounts to very little indeed — ^is 
more than made up by the superb spirit of the nation 
and its supreme confidence in its Leader. 

We have no ground of quarrel with these people. 
Their interests, our own, and those of the entire civilised 
world will be best served by close and friendly co- 
operation between us. 

^"When once a few of the more glaring injustices 
imposed by the Peace Settlement have been removed, 
there will be no reason why Europe should not be 
entirely peaceful for years to come. 

“We and the Germans are blood-kindred and, as 
Herr Hitler remarked to me, our nations have fought 
each other only once — though in many campaigns they 
have been faithful allies. The German Chancellor 
repeatedly expressed in our conversations his desire for a 
complete Anglo-German understanding, which he regards 
as a sure road to peace. 

“If Germany and Britain, alienated for over twenty 
years, could thus come once more together, a new era 
of well-being would open before both of us. 
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There mil never be a better opportunity than now, 
when aU the forces and energies of that splendid nation 
are held in one strong grasp. 

“ Could we but bring about this better feeling between 
the two countries in 1935, the coming year would be one 
of the most fortunate in the memory of mankind.” 

(Daily Mail^ December 28th 1954.) 
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Nobody can hope to understand Herr Hitler or the 
Germany he has restored who does not first grasp the 
sense of injustice which permeated the German people 
in the dreadful years between 1918 and 1933. 

The Germans have always felt that they were tricked 
into the Armistice. They could have fought on, causing 
the loss of many hundreds of thousands of Uves. They 
did not fight on, to the last gasp, because they were 
offered an armistice on specific terms laid down by 
President WHson and assented to by the Allies. Those 
terms included the promise that German territories would 
not be taken from them. 

In addition to the Fourteen Points of President 
Wilson’s famous ‘ Note ’ and the Four Points of what is 
known as his ‘ Four Point Speech ’ — on which the 
Armistice was accepted — ^the Germans had been told by 
all the resources of modern propaganda that the Allies 
were not fighting for territorial aggrandisement and were 
not fighting the German people, but only the Kaiser and 
the Junkers. 

They rid themselves of the Kaiser and his Junkers, and- 
they accepted the Armistice. 

On the very morning that the Armistice was concluded, 
the British Premier, Mr. Lloyd George, said at the 
Guildhall in London ; — 
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“ We do not seek a yard of real German soil.” 

Two days latet at Downing Street he said : — 

“ What are the conditions of peace ? They must lead 
to a settlement which will be fundamentally just. No 
settlement that contravenes the principles of eternal 
justice will be a permanent one. The peace of 1871 
imposed by Germany on France outraged aU the prin- 
ciples of justice and fair play. We must not allow any 
sense of revenge, any spirit of greed, any grasping desire, 
to override the hindamental principles of righteousness.” 

I cannot claim, any more than Mr. Lloyd George, to 
know exactly what are the principles of eternal justice, 
but I do know that they cannot be reconciled with broken 
pledges. Not only were many yards of German soil 
taken from Germany, but many yards of the soil of 
Germany’s Allies were likewise rent from them. 

If the Peace of 1871 outraged aU principles of justice 
and fair play, it did not rend from France her colonies. 
The Peace of Versailles did take the colonies from Ger- 
many, despite the many specific pledges that the victors 
in offering an armistice did not seek any territorial gains. 

This taking of Germany’s overseas possessions by the ■ 
Allies was more than a mere breach of pre-Armistice 
faith, bad as that was. It was a special kind of hurt to 
Germany’s pride. 

In advocating an Anglo-German Pact I was never 
.under any illusion that the way to such a desirable end 
would be smooth. From the viewpoint of Britain, who 
saw Nazi means of attaining power with something of a 
mental shock, and from the viewpoint of Germany, who 
cherished a sense of injustice against aU the Allied 
Powers, there was much to forgive before true friendship 
could be cemented. 
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But I felt, with Herr Hitler, that only by such a friend- 
ship could world peace and the security of the White 
race be secured. I also felt, to my alarm and regret, 
that most of my fellow-countrymen were not really 
aware of what was happening in Europe, of what new 
forces were stirring. They were still wrapped in the 
somnolent complacency of victory. 

I again warned those who read my Press articles 
that we were drifting towards a disastrous conflict 
with the new Rome-BerHn axis, a conflict that need 
not occur. 

In uttering that warning in May 1937 I was careful to 
take full notice of the difficulty which might arise over 
the question of the ex-German colonies. 

At that time, as even now, many honest but ignorant 
electors in Britain sincerely thought that the ex-German 
colonies, which had become British Mandates, were as 
British as the old British colonies and Dominions. To 
speak of handing them back to Germany was tantamount 
in such minds to advocating a dismemberment of the 
Empire. This misapprehension in so many minds made 
it a task of great difficulty to plead for at least a con- 
sideration of the German case. 

On May 4th 1957 in Tbe Daily Maill wrote : — 

I WANT AN ANGLO-GERMAN PACT 

“ Big things are happening on the Contiaent, and 
Britain is bemg left out of them. 

“ Those denberate and undeviating dictators. Hitler 
and Mussolini, are dividing Europe into spheres of 
influence — ^the Danube Valley to Germany; the Balkans 
and the Mediterranean to Italy. 

“ The Duce’s recent interview with the Austrian 
Chancellor in Venice, and the discussions which, even 
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as I write^ ate taking place in Rome with Baron von 
Neutath, the German Foreign Minister, strengthen the 
outlines of this picture. They fulfil the forecast which 
I have for years been making — that the fate of Czecho- 
slovakia is in the hands of Germany alone. 

“ For the past three years Italy's influence has been 
dominant among those fragmentary States which once 
formed the Austro-Hungarian Empire. She is now 
yielding this position to Germany — ^in return for what ? 
For German support of Italian ambitions in the 
Mediterranean. 

Italy's aim is domination of that sea. With her 
superb Air Force she can achieve it. With German 
backing she can maintain it. 

What resistance to the activities of such a union can 
be oflered by a stiU unarmed Britain and a desperately 
divided France ? 

“ At present we are drifting steadily towards a 
disastrous conflict with this new German-Italian aUiance. 
There is but one way to avert it, and that is for the 
British Government to take the initiative in making a 
pact with Germany. 

In both countries the desirability of such an agree- 
ment is admitted. . Herr Hitler has several times deckred 
to me his readiness to meet us half-way. A large and 
influential body of British public opinion favours closer 
Anglo-German relations. The difficulties in the path 
are not of principle but of detail. 

The most conspicuous of them concerns the former 
German colonies now administered by the British and 
Do min ion Governments under mandate. 

With regard to these territories there is much mis- 
conception among British people. The mandated lands 
are not in any sense British property. They are not our 
colonies. They are merely placed under British and 
Dominion administration by a series of mandates from 
the League of Nations, to whom from time to time 
reports concerning that administration have to be sub- 
mitted. And I believe it would be possible to confine this 
problem of the ex-German colonies to the limits of Africa. 

Even so, German South-West Africa would have 
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to be excluded from the bargain, for it has been practically 
annexed to the Union of South Africa and is not at our 
disposal. But Britain, France and Belgium have all 
shared in the division under mandate of the former 
German colonies, while a corner of the former German 
East Africa was given to Portugal. 

“ These countries are rich in colonies. It would cost 
them little to combine in makiag some fresh and satis- 
factory allotment to Germany of African territory, not 
necessarily corresponding to the earlier boundaries. 
By this step they would remove the main obstacle to 
better and more secure relations between the Powers of 
Western Europe. They would also confer a boon on 
Africa by bringing that continent within the scope of the 
scientific and organising genius of the German people. 

“ The Germans feel their total deprivation of colonies 
as a humiliation. It inspires them with a resentment 
out of all proportion to the intrinsic value of the con- 
fiscated territories. We have the power to remove that 
grievance, and it would be short-sighted foUy to keep the 
peace of Europe in peril by obstinately refusing to make 
a sacrifice so insignificant in. comparison with the benefits 
that it would bring. 

“ The financial loss entailed by a reasonable restoration 
of African territory to Germany would be negligible. 
It has been far exceeded by the cost to British investors 
of a single one of the recent bad days in the ^ Kaffir 
Market ’ on the London Stock Exchange. 

“ The suggestion that the restoration of German rule 
in East Africa would cut a vital artery of British Imperial 
communications is an empty argument. This indeed 
has been done already, and done deliberately, by the 
recognition of EgTOt as an independent State. 

By obstinately holding on to former German colonies 
which have not become British colonies and have com- 
paratively small value for us, but which Germans believe 
would be very valuable to them, we are keeping alive 
in Germany a sense of wrong wHch will assuredly one 
day develop into active hostility. For the removal of 
such a risk a transfer of a few hundred thousand square 
miles of African territory would be a small price to pay/^ 
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It will be seen that my prediction as to where the fate 
of Czecho-Slovakia would ultimately test was amply 
fulfilled. It is now obvious that my warnings about 
Germany’s attitude to the ex-colonies are also being 
justified. 

Perhaps the most important warning of that early 
article is that the return of some of the confiscated terri- 
tories, or the granting of lands in heu of them, is for 
Germany not merely a matter of raw materials and 
economic betterment. It stands in the German mind 
for the removal of a humiliation which a German feels 
his nation should never have suffered. As Field- 
Marshal Goering has said, it is not a matter of economics, 
but of prestige. 

Naturally, Germany’s economic leaders would welcome 
additional communities who would widen German 
markets and give a wider trading range to the mark. 
But that is not, and never has been, the dominant 
consideration. 

Many Englishmen, I know, with sincere, but as I 
think mistaken patriotism, resent any suggestion that a 
consideration of the German colonial question is even 
practical pohtics. They say with satisfying assurance 
that Herr Hitler wiU never risk a world war for the sake 
of a few thousand miles of indifferent colonial land. 
This they say even though they are themselves prepared 
to risk a world war for the retention of those lands. 
But in saying so they miss the whole point of the German 
colonial question. It is not the few thousand miles of 
indifferent colonial lands that are in question; it is 
Germany’s right to the possession of colonies. It is 
Germany’s determination to regain the status of a world 
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PoWer, an equal among peers with the colonising nations 
of teritain, France and Italy. 

Ime points involved are simple and few. They are 
thes^; — 

i(i) Was the taking of Germany’s colonies by the 
Ahjies a breach of the pre-Armistice terms ? 

i) If so, is Britain prepared to risk all the danger of a 
modern ■war to perpetuate a wrong ? 

(51) If not, does Britain prefer to embark upon such a 
dest^ctive war rather than consent to an equitable 
re-disVribution of colonial territories which would trans- 
form a bitter and antagonistic Germany into a ftiendly 
power meartily co-operating in the work of preserving 
world peace ? 


I 

Those, surely, are the root principles. They can be, 
and are, coraplicated by other and admittedly difficult 
aspects of the question. 

We are told, for example, that native populations must 
not be bartered from one controlling white nation to 

another like pa^wns on a chess-board. They were so 
bartered after the last war, to our supposed benefit. 
Actually, the Mandate system was devised as a form of 
trusteeship to prevent any "victor nation from fully 
incorporating native races into anybody’s colonial 
Empire. 

We hear much, also, of the strategical aspect of the 
question. It is urged "-hat Britain cannot consent to 
any return of German ^rritories because that would 
give Germany a strat^cal advantage which might 
threaten the Empire, i- would be more impressed by 
this argument if I were net aware that the vulnerability of 
London and our other gfeat cities is the real strategical 
menace to the Empire. .When swift, heavily-armed 
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bombers can espect largely to destroy in a few 
places like London, Southampton, Hull and Liverpool 
all vital to Britain’s sur\'ival — the transfer of lanc^ 
Africa or elsewhere will hardly affect the outcome^f ^ 
short aerial war. / 

But all these considerations fade to nothing 
mind before the main consideration — that of seeping 
Britain out of a new war, which at worst would r^eaxi the 
end of us and all for which we have stood, anj ^t best 
would leave us shattered and impoverished q bewail 
the loss of hundreds of thousands of British ^/es. 

That this mast be Britain’s prime thought Ijtiave urged 
incessandy for over half a decade. I repea%cj early 
warnings towards the end of 1937 in tie following 
words : — 

WHY NOT A LONDON-BERLIN-ROMI ? 

“ Mussolini is now visiting Hitler, arj their meetings 
may lead to the discussion of a Four-Pc^er between 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy. 

“ For the moment the first steps appear to have been 
taken in an attempt to link up tig Rome-Berlin ads, 
first with London, then with Paris and ultimately, with 
Warsaw. By that means the present dangerous division 
of Europe into mutually mistrusy,j and heavily armed 
camps would be converted int5 a broad-based under- 
standing. 

“ No country has greater interest in the preservation 
of world peace than Britain and the first duty of the 
British Government should \e, to reduce the increasingly 
explosive possibilities of tk foreign situation. If it 
should be our fate to look back foom the midst of annthef 
conflict upon the present pefod as no more than a lull 
between great wars, there wij bg bitter regret for oppor- 
tunities now neglected- 

“ Five years ago Europf much closer to security 
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than she is to-day. The gigantic aerial armaments of 
Germany and Italy did not then exist. .The Great 
Powers had not begun the costly competition in arma- 
ments which existing conditions make inevitable. More 
foresight and less suspicion at the time when Germany 
left the Disarmament Conference in September 193a 
would have spared the peoples of Europe a great part of 
their present financial burdens, and would have reduced 
the risks of war. 

It is five years this month since Germany proposed 
that she should be accorded equality of armaments with 
France, on the basis of an army of 300,000 men. Tanks, 
heavy artillery, and military aircraft were to be abolished. 

“ Now that Germany has become the mightiest 
Power in Europe, it seems incredible that the chance of 
stabilising armaments at this low level should have been 
rejected. The French and British Governments, how- 
ever, returned the answer that her demand for equality 
of status was " unfortunately timed.’ In consequence, 
Germany left the Disarmament Conference, and the great 
arms race in Europe began, with the Germans, though 
they had started from scratch, soon leading the field. 

“Mussolini was the only European statesman who 
recognised the possibilities which that moment presented. 
He publicly declared that Germany’s claim for equality 
of armaments was just, and to enable it to be met he 
proposed that the four Western Powers should enter 
into a ten-years pact of peace, for, as he rightly argued, 
^ the composition of the League is too general for effective 
action.’ 

“ This was the origin of the ^ Four-Power Pact,’ which 
was the nearest approach to a European settlement since 
the Treaty of Locarno. 

“ Hitler, who had just taken over the Government of 
Germany, agreed to co-operate. Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, then Prime Minister, went to Rome to discuss 
its terms. On July i6th 1933 the Pact was signed, 
but meanwhile the opposition of the French and Czecho- 
slovak Governments had resulted in the exclusion from 
it of all reference to equality of rights or ultimate revision 
of treaties. The Pact was thus made ineffective from 
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the first for tlie purpose of redressing German grievances, 
and so providing a permanent settlement in Europe. 

The equality of rights and revision of the Peace 
Treaty then denied to Germany by consent have since 
been obtained by unilateral action. The position of 
France and Gzecho-Slovakia, instead of becoming more 
secure, has become more precarious. Recent disclosures 
about the inferiority of the French Air Force are altering 
the international situation still further to the advantage 
of Germany. 

“ Before the risks of the present position in Europe 
develop into grim realities, a strong effort should be 
made to recover the opportunity missed in 1933. And 
since the sterility of that attempt to reach a Western 
European settlement was mai n ly due to the misgivings 
of France, the British Government would be serving 
French interests by taking the lead in coming to an 
understanding with Rome and Berlin. The extension 
of the Rome-BeriiQ axis to London would transform the 
Hne-up between Italy and Germany from a danger into 
a safeguard for the peace of Europe. 

By the subsequent inclusion of France and Poland 
such an agreement would put the affairs of Western 
Europe upon a sure foundation. 

The only alternative to closer understanding is 
ultimate war. The alliances that now separate the nations 
of the Continent into compartments are like cracks in a 
chalk cliff, which steadily deepen until a landslide results. 

“ There are at present seven major groupiugs creating 
lines of international cleavage. They are : 

“ I. The ^ Rome-Berlin axis ^ ; 

2. The Franco-Russian alliance ; 

^'3. The Franco-Gzecho-Slovak alliance ; 

“ 4. The Russo-Czecho-Slovak alliance ; 

5. The Little Entente; 

6. The Balkan League ; 

7. The Rome Protocols (linking Italy, Austria 

and Himgary). 

Each is a potential source of friction. It can only 
be a question of time before this frictiordsation of Europe 
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leads to another upheaval. Security Hes in welding the 
whole surface into a wider unity of interest.” 

{JDaily Mail, September 28th 1957.) 

Throughout any discussion about the return of the 
ex-German colonies I have always held that Great Britain 
cannot in any way deal with, or influence negotiations, 
about those Mandates which are the concern of the 
Dominions, of Australia, New Zealand and the Union 
of South Africa. But France, Britain and the other 
Allies have such vast territorial possessions in Africa 
that if it is held just to satisfy Germany’s daim to colonies, 
lands can be found for her without interference with the 
territories now administered by these British Dominions. 
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If the warnings and predictions which I have reprinted, 
or to which I have referred, in this book were summed up 
they would amount to this : — 

The triumph of Herr Hitler in Germany in 1933 
meant the doom of the Treaties of Versailles and 
Trianon unless Britain and France, with the aid of a 
still friendly Italy, were prepared vigorously to 
rearm in their defence; the failure of Britain and 
France to realise this in time meant that the doctrine 
of ‘ Collective Security,’ which really meant 
reliance upon an uneasy association of unarmed 
Powers through Geneva, was a political futility; 
the wanton antagonising of Italy in 1935 meant in 
its turn a strengthening of the forces opposed to 
Versailles and aU its works. Such a strengthening 
of those forces meant that Britain, no longer an 
island because of the rise of aircraft, must look for 
her future security not in an alliance with the weak 
pro-Communist Powers, but with the strong anti- 
Communist Powers. 

To this many people may say, as people have said, “ Are 
we then to desert our ally, France ? And are we to 
condone the aggressiveness of Japan by becoming 
attached to her through the Rome-Berlin-Tokio Axis ? ” 
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During my six years’ campaign for a sane foreign 
policy I have not shirked the necessity for deaUng with 
these aspects. 

It always seemed to me that if the admittedly punitive 
Treaty of Versailles was to be enforced, it must be 
enforced at every moment and mrn of events with vigour. 
It was illogical to suppose that the Allies could frame a 
tyr ann ous Treaty and then hope to maintain it by methods 
of softness. 

That was why I applauded the French realism in 1922. 

But just as Britain went ‘ soft ’ about disarmament, so 
France went ‘ soft ’ because of the spread of Communism. 

Britain deliberately said that she would honour the 
spirit of the Treaty and not arm. France, without giving 
any enthusiastic support to disarmament, inaugurated 
an era of stay-in and sit-down and lie-down strikes, of 
forty-hour weeks, which meant that — ^relative to a vigor- 
ous, twelve-hour-day Germany — she was not arming. 

If, as a man of business, I had a partner who con- 
tracted some habit of laziness, or worse, I should not 
be blamed for striving to sever my affairs from his in 
order to join them to a more reliable and dynamic 
associate. 

My concern for France in 1933 — ^which I have marked 
as the key year of modern history — ^was second only to 
my concern for Britain. This the French generously 
realised, as this note from one of my Postscript articles 
amply shows : — 

“ In their attitude to me foreign Governments have been 
very generous. When I, in collaboration with that great , 
old Frenchman, the late Senator Menier, Chairman of the 
Air Committee of the French Senate, had for some time 
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diligently advocated in French newspapers the building 
of 10,000 aeroplanes for France, the French Government 
wished to confer on me what '^^as for an unofBcial 
foreigner a most unusual distinction — the Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour.” 

(Daily Mail, May 6th 1938.) 

Actually, my campaign for France followed precisely 
the lines of my campaign for Britain. I urged immediate 
and rapid rearmament. The strength of my warning to 
our old ally can be gauged from an interview that I gave 
to the French Press when I was in the South of France 
in the December of 1933. It appeared under dramatic 
headlines that ensured attention. 

I then said : — 

“ I am convinced that no country is more earnest than 
France in its desire for peace — ^but that is not enough to 
ensure peace. 

France has spent thousands of millions of francs in 
building a great chain of defensive works along her 
frontier — ^but neither is that enough to ensure peace. 

She has the most powerful army in the world — ^but 
not even that will ensure peace. 

France, like Britain, is faced with a fact which has 
profoundly changed the whole problem of national 
defence — the fact that there are no frontiers or seas to 
give protection in the air. 

m 1914 it was nineteen days after the declaration of 
war before the first enemy soldier set foot upon French 
soil. In any future war enemy ^planes cotdd be over 
French territory in as many minutes. 

In the last war there were two distinct regions — Je 
front and Varriere. In aerial war there will be only h 
front — and it will extend to the farthest borders of the 
country. 

If I were a Frenchman I should not feel secure 
until my country possessed absolutely overwhelming 
superiority in the air. 
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“ The power of destruction and the range of action of 
the aeroplane have undergone prodigious expansion since 
the war. Cities like Paris and Lyons now lie within an 
hour’s flight of the frontier for the heaviest bombers. 

‘‘ The latest German passenger-machines, such as the 
four-engined Dz^ooo type, have a carrying capacity of 
three tons. That means that ten such aeroplanes could 
drop on Paris in a single raid as great a weight of bombs 
as feU in the London area during the whole of the Great 
War. 

Reducing their load to two tons apiece, they could 
fly 1,000 miles out and home. The transports bringing 
troops from the French territories in North Africa would 
come within their raiding radius while still far out at sea. 
By air action alone the movements of French vessels in 
the Western Mediterranean might be rendered all but 
impossible. 

"" The pacifist Socialists of Marseilles, which is only 
550 miles from the nearest point of the German frontier, 
would be as directly exposed to bombardment in any 
future war as the citizens of Arras or Le Cateau were in 
the last. Within three or four hours of the declaration 
of war this great city with her docks and shipping might 
be just as speedily and effectively destroyed as was the 
town of St. Pierre, Martinique, on May 8th 1902 through 
the eruption of Mont Pelee. The loss of civilian lives 
would be numbered by the hundred thousand. 

“ These are dangers against which the most formidable 
fortifications in the world give no more protection than a 
row of railings. Heavy guns, huge fleets of tanks, a 
whole nation in arms — all of these are powerless to ward 
off the aU-pervading destruction that can come, swiftly 
and often unseen, by way of the air. 

Weapons and traditions handed down from the last 
campaign will prove a handicap rather than an advantage 
to the country that retains them. International conflicts 
of the future will be unlike those of the past by as much as 
the Great War differed from the combats of cave men. ^ 
No nation that is not unchallengeably strong in aerial 
armaments can feel secure. Knowing that France is one 
of the mainstays of European peace, I should like to see 
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her splendid aviation corps raised to the strength of 
20,000 ■war-’planeS;, including both the fastest fighting and 
the heaviest bombing types. 

This could be done without any heavier burden of 
expenditure, for the possession of so powerful an Air 
Force would be in itself an almost complete guarantee of 
the integrity of French soil. The cost of national defence 
in both man-power and money can be greatly reduced by 
the large-scale use of aeroplanes. For frontier patrol 
work the aeroplane puts all other arms completely out of 
date. 

Ik 

The keen foresight of the French General Staff has 
already assured to France a foremost position in the air 
among the nations of Europe. I trust that her position 
in this respect will be consohdated and improved. Com- 
plete mastery of the air in the hands of the French would 
establish European peace on a basis as stable as when 
Great Britain exercised supreme control of the sea.’^ 

This forecast of military events and relations had a 
striking confirmation nearly eighteen months later. 

In the Kevue Hebdomadaire of April 1935 appeared a 
remarkable article signed XXX. The anonymous author 
was understood to be a high General on the active list 
of the French army. There were suggestions that the 
work had been inspired by General Gamelin, the Chief 
of the General Staff. 

So strongly did the warning of XXX appeal to me 
that I had translations of the article made and circulated 
to the leading British Ministers and certain high officials. 
This article imm ediately on publication was unques- 
tionably communicated by the military attaches in Paris 
of the great military Powers to the General Staffs of 
Japan, Italy, Germany, Russia, Poland and the others. 
It was quoted in many newspapers throughout the 
world. But I realised that, under our hapha2ard Depart- 
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mental system, many of our important ministers might 
not have seen it. 

I fully appreciated the purpose behind this article and 
its value, just as I recently appreciated the efforts of 
Captain Liddell Hart to arouse Britain to a real knowledge 
of her weakness in A.R.P. at the time of Munich. Only 
when experts speak out can the public know how to 
feel and act. 

The article by XXX had world publicity. It was an 
event. But even while I stress its importance, I share 
fully the belief that when it was written France, with 
her magnificent General Staff, her thousands of well- 
trained officers, her great reserves of trained men, and 
her cadres ready for a war footing, had an advantage 
that could only be countered by several years of further 
preparation by Germany. 

The article is far too long for me to reproduce here, 
but one or two passages from it will demonstrate how 
timely had been my own words to the French in 1935. 

Here are some of the conclusions reached by this 
French General : — 

“ Germany unquestionably is playing the card of 
France’s weakness and lack of foresight. . . . We are 
100 leagues behind the necessities of a colossal initiative. 
Our peaceful expectations keep us in as grave a state as 
we were before. Our war preparations and the organisa- 
tion of the army are likely to be left in their essential details 
to the day that hostilities break out. . . . 

“ The mortal danger is from the air. Aircraft will 
play the leading r 61 e in the drama, and the first act will 
be staged on the frontier. . . . Here is how I visualise 
the inevitable drama. On the very first night our Air 
Force, which is criminally concentrated in a dozen bases, 
will be wiped out, together with its sheds, its aeroplanes 
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and its aerodiomes. At the same time our coTering 
forces between Sedan and Hunningue and between 
Verdun and Belfort will be crushed by explosions, fire and 

gas. . . . All our defensive systems will be rendered obso- 
lete by a gigantic aerial neutralisation, and our covering 
forces will be swept away before an enemy wave which 
will be preceded by mechanised advanced guards moving 
at a speed of loo kilometres a day. . . , 

The air menace comes before everything else. It 
comes first on account of the initiative that it gives to 
preparation as well as its execution. . . . All those who 
have not studied and meditated the integral problem in its 
dominant aspect — the primacy of the air — ^have forfeited 
ail claims to govern or to command. 

“ Just as our military force must be prepared for 
instant use, so must we have an Air Force immediately 
ready to stop or to counterbalance an enemy air force. 

This article, if anything, erred on the side of pessitnismu 

It was used as a means of speaking over the heads of 
the politicians to the French people, and it was thus 
couched in more sombre terms, perhaps, than was 
fuUy justified. It was intended to ring through the 
country like a clarion call. In many ears it sounded so. 

With such warnings being uttered, backed by a com- 
mand of technical detail, France might well have stiffened 
to the menace. On the contrary, in June 1956 M. Leon 
Blum took office as Prime Minister, and France swung 
quickly to the Left. A swing to the Left always means 
an encouragement of laziness in the workers, combined 
with a policy designed to make them more bellicose 
towards the Right-wing Governments at their borders. 

Part of the truth about the lack of energy in both 
Britain and France is that the two Governments were 
hypnotised into lassitude by the memory of Locarno. 

The Locarno Pact, upon which great hopes were 
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built, implied for its usefulness strongly armed Powers able 
to fill their pledges one to the other. But even had Britain 
and France been as strongly armed as Italy and Germany 
were to become, the Locarno Pact would still have been 
a snare. 

This is not wisdom after the event. I recalled in 
May 1938 that : — 

The day the Locarno Pact was signed I happened to 
be in New York. A well-known American asked me 
what I thought of that much-applauded diplomatic 
achievement. I replied, ^ It is nothing, and it means 
nothing. You cannot heal the gaping wounds of 
Europe by an application of sticking-plaster.’ When I 
was in New York a few weeks ago I was reminded by my 
American friend of my dictum on the Locarno Pact, and 
he congratulated me on the accuracy of my diagnosis.” 

(Daily Mail^ May 27th 1938.) 

My attitude to that Pact was elaborated in an interview 
which I gave to the French Press when I happened 
to visit Paris on November 5 th 1933: — 

My quarrel with the Locarno Pact,” I then said, 
“is more than anything else because of its manifest 
unfairness. 

“ It requires Britain to go to the aid of France and of 
Germany, but does not bind France or Germany to come 
to the aid of Britain. Moreover it is a dangerously drawn 
document, full of implied undertakings and capable of 
various interpretations. Instead of binding Britain to 
France, it noiight at any moment arouse extreme suspicion. 

“ One or other country might suspect the good faith 
of the other, and, rather than its being an instrument of 
appeasement, it might easily become one of dangerous 
discord. 

“ Before the end of this decade it is possible that war, 
largely confined to the air, and in which tens of thousands 
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of wai“’planes are engaged, might break out throughout 
Europe. 

It is to such a possible emergency that the minds of 
aU -leaders of pubhc opinion should be turned. 

The peoples should be warned of the terrible dangers 
of a world war in the air. 

They should be reminded also that in future wars any 
ultimatum would probably be of only twelve hours^ 
duration. 

“ Time is very pressing, and no more should be wasted 
by British delegates at Geneva. It is obvious now that 
any chance of reaching a disarmament agreement is 
practically impossible, and even if reached on paper it 
would be completely disregarded in practice. 

Therefore we should, however reluctantly, pursue 
immediately a poKcy of intensive aerial armament. 

Compared with the millions of combatants in the 
World War, the number of men engaged in aerial warfare 
on a vast scale would be relatively insignificant. A 
fleet of 10,000 bombing planes and 10,000 pursuit ^planes 
would require a fighting personnel of only 30,000 
men. 

“ The economy in ammunition and shells would also 
be enormous when the vast number of shells that used to 
be fired a day on the Western Front in the last war is 
considered. Even to-day very few understand the 
potentiaHties of aerial warfare. 

^^I proclaim with complete certitude that the loss of 
life and damage caused by a fleet of 20,000 ^planes would 
be infinitely greater than the casualties and damage 
suffered by France during the Great War. 

The loss of civilian fife would be appalling, and huge 
cities would be transformed in a few hours into vast 
cemeteries. 

“ If within stri k i n g distance, a country with such an air 
fleet wiU be able to subjugate an insufficiently prepared 
enemy without moving one single soldier across its 
frontier. 

‘‘ Great Britain exposes to air attack a far greater 
frontier than France on her eastern front or Germany on 
her western front. One may say that from Aberdeen to 
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Dover there is to be found at distances of only a few 
apart great centres of population which could be destroyed 
by two or three bombing squadrons. 

“ So great is the speed of the latest war-’planes that even 
if their target is 300 nules away, they can attack, return, 
refill and attack again in the course of a few hours! 
Besides Paris, the industrial north of France and rich 
districts like that of Lyons would share in the tremendous 
dangers of modern aerial warfare. . . . 

“ I believe that no occasion of holding out a fr ien dly 
hand to Germany should be lost. The present regime 
there is much to be admired. Sixty-seven miUion people 
have completely revolutionised their form of government 
with a minimum of hardship and oppression. 

“ There are said to be 50,000 German refugees to-day 
scattered throughout the world, but after the establish- 
ment of the Irish Free State Government the refugees from 
that country with its population of under 3,000,000 
exceeded 100,000.” 


Britain and France were not the only people deceived 
by the false hopes of Locarno. Herr Hitler’s prede- 
cessors in Germany also made the error of thinking that 
the gaping wounds of Europe could be healed with 
sticking-plaster. 

My conviction that that famous Pact was to prove a 
futility, as it has done, did not mean that I considered 
that Britain could withdraw from all association with her 
European neighbours and embrace that complete isolation 
which is so attractive in theory and so impossible in 
practice. 

My disappointment at the course which France took 
under M. Blum did not mean that I had turned ‘ anti- 
French.’ Far from it. 

In the very interview from which I have just quoted I 
said in this connection : — 
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“ No policy of isolatioti for Great Britain is possible. 
To-day its insular position renders it more exposed to 
aerial attack than a land Power. The interests of the 
two great Western European Powers, Great Britain and 
France, are one and indivisible. There should be a bind- 
ing and strictly defensive alliance guaranteeing their 
European integrity. Britain and France swim or sink 
together. An independent France cannot live with a 
defeated Britain, and an independent Britain cannot live 
with a defeated France. 

Such a stricdy defensive alliance would be in no way 
inimical to Germany, but it would exert a forroidable 
influence for peace. It might easily provide a golden 
bridge for the settlement of outstanding territorial 
difficulties in Eastern and Central Europe, where adjust- 
ments are long overdue.’’ 


The defensive alliance that I had in mind when I gave 
that interview to the French Press could only endure on 
the understanding that France would not return to a 
senu-Conamunist policy which would prove provocative 
to her neighbours while at the same time causing strikes 
in her munition works. 

It would be an entente for mutual defence, which 
should end if either party to it failed to do her share of 
providing adequate arms or embarked upon any policy 
that actively invited aggression from outside. The 
surest way to end such a valuable understanding would 
be for France to tolerate munition strikes as the com- 
plement of a provocative political policy. 

This was the basis of my suggestion for a strictly 
defensive alliance. 

Within the past half-year diplomatic events have begun 
to move in the direction which then, six years ago, I 
suggested as the only wise course. 
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There, then, is my reply to the question “ Are we then 
to desert our aUy, France ? ” 

To the second question — “ Ate we to condone the 
aggressiveness of Japan by becoming attached to her 
through the Rome-Berlin-Tokio Axis ? ” — my answer 
is equally direct. Despite the happenings in the Far 
East over the past year and a half, I still adhere 
to the beliefs expressed in an article which I wrote 
before the creation of the formal Rome-Berlin-Tokio 
Axis. 

Our own history in China, for example, contains many 
examples of high-handed, arbitrary and even bmtal 
action. In real life, and away from that wonderful 
dream-world in which so many of our sentimentalist 
politicians seem to live, every one of us has to 
tolerate in those with whom we must work certain 
actions and aspects of character which are far from 
ideal. 

I stress this because, about Japan and Germany, strong 
emotional prejudice has shown itself capable of blinding 
sound mental judgement. The same thing was apparent 
in the last century with regard to Tzarist Russia and the 
France of Napoleon III. 

My primary desire when writing of Japan in 1934 was 
to keep Britain out of a destructive war. That desire 
remains the motive behind aU my efforts to warn my 
fellow-countrymen against those whom I consider to be 
false counsellors. 

It wUl be seen that my forecast about Geneva and 
Japan was amply fulfilled both then and three years 
later. 

This was the article : — 
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I WANT FRIENDSHIP WITH JAPAN 

“ I want to say a few words of common sense before 
our excitable pacifists push this country into an embroil- 
ment with Japan. 

“ The position is that the League of Nations^ em- 
bittered by Japan^s rejection of its claim to meddle in 
her national afiairs, would Kke to use the British Govern- 
ment as a cat’s paw to pull its Far-Eastern chestnuts out 
of the fire. 

“ Many busybodies in this country, always anxious to 
poke their noses into matters that do not concern them, 
are aiding the League’s efforts in this direction. 

But every sensible man and woman in Great Britain 
will say : 

^ Let the League’s chestnuts burn ! They are no 
concern of ours.’ 

This situation is reaching a critical stage. The 
League recently sent one of its meddlesome emissaries, 
a Pole named Dr. Rajchmann, to China to report on 
schemes of large-scale international interference in 
Chinese affairs. Besides the appointment by the Leame 
of a number of ' technical experts ’ to various branches 
of the Chinese administration. Dr. Rajchmann advocates 
the creation of a finance corporation, with European 
backing, for the purpose of carrying out public works 
in China. 

Now, Japan last month made a public announce- 
ment that she would resent the intrusion of other nations 
into such matters. 


^ The Unification and prosperity of China^ she smd, 
^ must be attained by her own awaf^ningy not by the selfish 
exploitation of other Powers,^ ” 


Japan is perfectly entitled to take up this attitude, 
which corresponds to that of the United States in warning 
off the rest of the world, under the Monroe doctrine, 
from tampering with the concerns of South American 
States, and to that of Britain in reserving to herself a 
special position in Egypt. 
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But the officious intriguers of the League of Nations 
are clamouring for the Great Powers to ‘ put pressure ’ 
on Japan. 

“ In plain language that means making war on Japan, 
and as Britain is the only country in the League of 
Nations which has a first-class Navy, it means that they 
want to use the British Fleet for this purpose. 

Such a prospect would doubtless horrify even those 
foolish sentimentalists who are responsible for its exist- 
ence, but they are too short-sighted to see where their 
mischievous activities are leading. 

Our Government, moreover, has already displayed 
injudicious eagerness to act as an instrument of the 
League’s policy of interference with Japan. A typical 
example is its fatuous imposition last year of an embargo 
on the shipment of arms to the Far East, which it had 
to take off almost immediately, since it found that though 
other Governments had expressed great enthusiasm for 
this idea, they did not follow its example, but allowed 
their subjects to seU arms freely both to Japan and China. 

Let us face facts. 

We cannot, even if we would, ^ put pressure on Japan.’ 

“ For plain reasons of geographical position, she is 
unchallengeable as the predominant Power in the Far 
East. She lies 10,000 miles by sea from Europe and 
4,500 miles from the United States. 

“ Naval strategists have stated that to attack Japan 
with the slightest chance of success any other country 
would need a fleet three times the size of hers. 

“ If Britain undertook this mad enterprise she would 
at once lose Hong-Kong, and would soon be fighting 
desperately to keep Singapore and Ceylon, while Australia 
and New Zealand woum have to be abandoned to their 
own inadequate defensive resources. 

The loss of prestige which these inevitable reverses 
would entail might easily cost us the whole of our trade 
east of Suez. 

Let us make no mistake about one thing — ^Japan 
cannot be bluffed. 

She will fight to the death in defence of her present 
policy, which is forced upon her by the density of her 
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population — with less arable land per head than Britain — 
and by the poverty of her mineral resources, which, next 
to those of Italy, are the smallest of any first-class nation 
in the world. 

Why should we, or any other Western nation, or 
League of Nations, go to war with Japan to keep her 
out of China ? 

The Japanese are barred from Australia, Canada 
and the United States. What right have we to try to 
bar them from extending their influence upon the Asiatic 
mainland, which lies only 120 miles from their shores, 
and with which they are connected by close ties of 
common race and culture ? 

“ Admiral G. A. Ballard, late Director of the Opera- 
tions Division of the Admiralty War Staff, who writes 
with personal knowledge of the Far East, put the case 
perfectly when he said : — 

“ ^ The interests of the Japanese must^ in common equity^ 
he allowed to prevail in Eastern A.sia^ which is their own 
quarter of the eartU s surface, 

^ If the Japanese were a hopelessly incapable and retrog^a^ 
people^ obstructing the spread of civilisation^ it mi^t be other- 
wise^ but they are not, Japan will doubtless exercisCy in the 
course of time^ a beneficial influence on the coasts of the North- 
West Pacific comparable to that exercised by Great Britain in 
India and Trance in Northern Africa. 

“ ‘ Should commercial temptations prompt any other country 
to thwart Japanese aspirations in areas where the Japanese are 
more vitally concerned than anyone else^ the ympatty of every 
' ri^t-minded man should lie with Japan J 

If our Government were misguided enough to yield 
to the pressure of those visionaries who pursue the 
impracticable aims of the League, it would split the 
Empire. Australia will never consent to be drawn into 
a quarrel with Japan. She has a special emissary visiting 
Tokio on a ^ mission of friendship ^ at this moment. 

“ Australians relations with Japan are extremely profit- 
able to her. She exports to that country four pounds* 
worth of goods for every pounds* worth that Japan sells 
to her. Canada is in a similar position. 
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Lord Cecils a former British representative at Geneva, 
has said : — 

“ ‘ Tke League should tell Japan plainly that if she touches 
China^ the League will proceed against her, 

I tell Lord Cecil plainly that the League cannot 
" proceed against ^ Japan, and that the people of this 
country will never be such fools as to try to do so on the 
League's behalf. 

These war-mongering pacifists have found some 
unthinking support of late amongst British manu- 
facturers who are feeling the heavy stress of Japanese 
competition. 

“ Grave though the loss of trade may be which this 
factor has entailed upon our exporters, they would be 
fooHsh to allow their political judgement to be warped by it. 

Japan still imports more from Britain and the British 
Empire than she exports to either. The balance of trade 
is in our favour. 

The fact that Japanese goods are under-selling ours 
in foreign markets is no reason for us to pick a dangerous 
quarrel with Japan. 

“ Her cheaper production is largely due to better 
industrial organisation and the simpler standard of living 
of her people. The Japanese are surely entitled to work 
hard and live simply iJF they like. 

The best remedy for the loss of our over-seas markets 
would be, not to fall out with Japan, but to reorganise our 
own industries and close India against all manufactured 
goods other than British. As Sir Walter Preston, M.P., 
chairman of the Lancashire textile machinery firm of 
Piatt Brothers and Co., said at its general meeting and 
repeated in the House of Commons : 

** ‘ Given up-to-date machinery y Lancashire can produce ^ey 
cloth and market it at a profit in India and China at prices 
lower than Japan is charging, ... 

“ ^ I/* only the money can he found to enable Lancashire to 
re-equip its mills with the most modem kinds of machinery y such 
as have been supplied elsewhere y Lancashire can beat any one 
of its forei^ rivals on price 
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Japan is a natural friend of Britain. 

So long as she maintains the open door, it is no 
concern of ours what steps she takes to pacify and 
reorganise China. 

“ Let the League keep its officious hands off the Far 
East ! Japan has much greater right to concern herself 
with Chinese affairs, and she cannot be expected to starve 
to death in her sterile islands to oblige the League of 
Nations. 

We British must take no part in the League’s ill- 
omened plans for ^ reconstructing China.’ The basis of 
our foreign policy in the Far East can be stated in three 
words : Friendship with Japan.” 

[Daily Maily May 23 rd 1954.) 

In writing thus of Japan, as in my warnings about 
Italy, I said hard things about the League of Nations. 
Our blind reliance upon the efficacy of that truncated and 
perverted instrument did more than anything else in our 
foreign policy to place us in our present jeopardy. My 
own doubts of it were early and strong, as I shall now 
endeavour to demonstrate, for the sake of the future as 
well as for the sake of having a clear record of the past. 
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Many people in Britain seem to believe tbat a lack of 
trust in the League of Nations is some kind of moral 
delinquency. 

These are usually the kind of people who, when you 
talk to them, are so politically ignorant that they confase 
the League of Nations with the League of Nations Union. 

If in busmess I bought a ‘ sprinkler ’ system as a 
protection against fire and when it was fitted I found it 
lacked several vital parts, I should not be expected, out 
of a sheer mystical regard for it, and a hatred of fixes, 
to cancel my fire insurance and agitate for a disbanding 
of the Fire Brigade. 

That is exactly the attitude taken by many of our 
Geneva fanatics to the League. 

It was always doubtful if the League as it was con- 
ceived at Paris would do all that President Wilson and 
his a dmir ers claimed for it. When that conception was 
ruined by the failure of President Wilson’s own nation 
to participate in it, the chances of failure were obviously 
many. 

When, after a time, the League, which for its effect 
depended upon being able to organise against any 
aggressor the combined forces of aH the other nations, 
lacked not only the United States but two other great 
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Powets, it was no longer the League of Nations at all. 
It was a League of some Nations, and those the weakest 
possible combination. 

For many years I tried to warn Britain of the danger 
and futility of trusting to this broken instrument. Out 
of the innumerable leading articles which I had written 
to this end, perhaps the most blunt warning was one that 
appeared in 1935, which said : — 


. . the best course for Great Britain woxild be to 
keep right out of the meddlesome activities of the League 
of Nations and have as little as possible to do with that 
dangerous institution. By such a course this country 
could recover control of its foreign policy and would know 
exactly where it stands. 

“ Geneva, far from justifying the hope that it would 
bring an era of peace and good-will, has proved to be 
just a booby trap, which involves Great Britain in every 
kind of disagreeable entanglement. The League’s inter- 
ference in important international affairs has so far been 
thoroughly detrimental to British interests. 

In the Far East it came very near destroying the old 
feeling of mutual regard which existed between Britain 
and Japan. In Europe it has endangered our century-old 
friendship with Italy. At any moment it may create for 
us fresh antagonisms and difficulties. 

“ Indeed, the news that the British Government had 
given in its resignation from the League would be received 
with general relief in this country and in the Dominions. 
There is nothing to be gained through the League for the 
cause of peace. 

From the first its failure was predicted by such great 
authorities on foreign policy as the late Sir Eyre Crowe. 
As Hobbes said, centuries ago, ‘ Covenants without the 
sword are but words.’ And, as yet, no one has been 
able to devise a safe or workable plan by which the League 
could be provided with a sword.” 

(Dai^ MaiU July 13th 1935*) 
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When that warning of the danger of trusting to the League 
was uttered, Italy’s friendship had already been impaired. 
It need not have been. It could have been saved in the 
previous year, and the foUy of the 1935 sanctions averted, 
had there been a clear-cut foreign pohcy. 

The lack of such definition at the Foreign Office was, 
I am convinced, due to the primary weakness in our 
pohtical system. The Ministry felt itself unable to 
pursue a strong fine of pohcy because it feared the mass 
of voters who might, without adequate knowledge of 
the reahties of international affairs, turn against it. 

As Lord Baldwin admitted, when he was still Premier, 
it was necessary, perhaps, to deceive the electors in order 
to prevent the loss of a co min g election. 

If the electors were deceived about Britain’s armed 
strength in relation , to other countries, foreign pohcy 
had to ahgn itself to that deception. 

When Italy’s attachment was still in the balance, I 
reahsed vividly how dangerous was the childlike faith 
which Britaia seemed to be placing in Geneva. This 
was before the Sanctions drive. 

The year fohowing that criticism of the British rehance 
on the League, and the danger of driving Italy into the 
arms of the German bloc, the Sanctions pohcy was 
launched. 

Just before the op enin g of the Itahan campaign in 
Abyssinia I again stressed the danger of Geneva to 
British safety. I said of the League : — 

“ Everyone is aware that the body is powerless to 
enforce its judgments. When Mini sters tell us that they 
believe in the efficacy of the League in such matters (as 
Abyssinia) and in a mysterious something called ‘ collee- 
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tive security ’ they ought to remember that in no case has 
the ‘League ventured to apply its sanctions, Mr. Lloyd George, 
indeed, declared last night that the resolutions pas^d 
at Geneva, excornmunicating Germany in April, were 
^ humbug and hypocrisy.^ 

“ The exaggerated emphasis laid upon the League’s 
services cannot obscure the fact that its intervention 
involves the risk of general war and usually aggravates 
disputes. Thus the interference of the League encouraged 
the Chinese to resist Japan in 1932, just as it is encouraging 
Abyssinia’s resistance to Italy to-day. 

Our participation in its proceedings is a ceaseless 
cause of international friction and ill-will. In the case of 
Manchuria^ it brought loss of British prestige in Eastern Asia ; 
and in the case of Abyssinia^ it is bringing loss of British 
prestige in Europe and Africa, 

For all this there is very little gain to show. We 
cannot too strongly warn the Government against the 
risk of growing unpopularity which it will run if it 
allows the public to think that its policy is dictated by the 
League of Nations Union. The spurious pacifists of that 
organisation have done their best to disarm this country. 
They must never be allowed to force it into a war or into 
any course — such as the application of the League of 
Nations sanctions — ^which would certainly lead to war.” 

The prediction in that article that Geneva would cause 
loss of British prestige in Europe and Africa has been 
only too fully justified by events. The concluding 
sentence of the quotation — ^written, . be it recalled, iti 
July 1935 — reads oddly like a forecast of Mr. Eden’s 
own admission some two years later, when he said, as 
I have already quoted, there are two possible forms 
of Sanctions — ^the ineffective which are not worth 
putting on, and the effective which means the risk, if 
not the certainty, of war.” 

I do not know how the Government of Switzerland 
regards the League of Nations, but many of the speeches 
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made there, on Swiss soil, are unquestionably an infringe- 
ment of the laws of neutrality. It would not surprise 
me to hear at any time that the Swiss Government had 
asked the League to conduct its mischievous work in 
some other country. Reports of recent sessions of the 
League prove beyond a doubt that this international 
collection of busybodies is conducting an agitation 
against Germany, Japan and Italy. It is an agitation 
which may well cause the Swiss Government the gravest 
concern. 

One of the dangers of Geneva was a reflex of a danger 
inherent in any ‘ talking-house ’ system. A Minister, 
no matter what his country, who found hims elf in the 
middle of the Genevan spot-hght, with all the world for 
audience, was tempted to try to cut a big and heroic 
figure. 

Old-fashioned diplomacy, where responsible Ambas- 
sadors and Ministers met in private to discuss and settle 
awkward questions, held no such temptation. 

Having asked for a clear-cut foreign poHcy, and then 
having seen British Ministers go to Geneva and utter 
the most bold statements of theit intention that bore no 
resemblance to their power to act, I was forced back 
Upon sim ple irony and satire to convey again the dangers 
of such a situation. 

After a surfeit of posturings at Geneva I had published 
the following comment : — 

“ The puzzle of British foreign policy is gradually 
being solved. Upon its underlying principles, hitherto 

. obscure, events are casting light. 

“ Ex^rience proves it to be the rule of the present 
Government that bold words should always and auto- 
matically be followed by precipitate retreat. 
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When the newspaper organs of Government adulation 
refer impressively to ‘ Mr, Eden’s stern warning ’ or ^ the 
Foreign Secretary’s strong speech,’ it may be relied upon 
that retirement from the position thus assumed is 
imminent. 

Like Chinese soldiers of the mandarin days, the 
Government follows up an impressive display of fierce 
grimaces and fire-crackers by a rapid rearward movement. 

"" The speed with which Mr. Eden quits one position 
after another might have gained a gold medal at the 
Olympic Games, but it is not a quality that the British 
nation appreciates in the Minister who conducts its 
international relations. 

British trade -is still suffering from his policy of 
sanctions, long after he abandoned it. His abject appeals 
for naval assistance to every small Mediterranean State 
that owned a few antiquated ships were dropped before 
they had achieved anytiung but the humiliation of British 
prestige. . . 

(Daily Mail^ September and 1936.) 

To phrase the matter another way, Geneva tempted 
British Ministers to ‘ over-call their paper.’ 

When I pubHshed the article from which I have just 
quoted, this danger had been fully demonstrated, but 
the country might have had the wisdom without the 
experience. Two years earlier I had emphasised that : — 

Nothing can obscure the fact that in view of our 
weakness in the air our present attitude in foreign affairs 
is at once foolish and provocative. While every Power 
in Europe except ourselves is straining every nerve to 
augment its air force, our Ministers remain apathetic and 
inert, blind to the risks they are running. . . . 

“We cannot go on as we are going. Our foreign 
policy must be adjusted to our air strength. So far is this 
from being the case to-day that our delegates at Geneva 
are the most active speakers there, and might be described 
as always ‘ looking for trouble,’ and making it. . . . 

“ Ministers must realise that foreign poUcy must be 
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determined, by air strength. Otherwise humiliation or 
something infinitely worse lies ahead. No country is so 
exposed to air attack as this ; no capital is so difficult of 
defence against air attack as London. The immunity 
which sea power gave us of old has vanished.” 

(Daily Mail, September i8th 1934.) 

One special weakness in the League which was revealed 
in 1935 had, as far as I know, occurred to none of the 
political and juridical theorists who devised the Covenant. 
It was this. A large nation involved in a dispute with a 
gunall nation found the League a bad tribunal for two 
reasons : first because the medley of small States that 
constituted the bulk of the League was necessarily 
prejudiced on the side of small States, as such, against 
big States, and, secondly, because a proud major Power 
did not relish having its conduct and affairs placed for 
judgement before such a medley of minor States. 

Equally, that medley of small States was no guarantor 
of ‘ collective security ’ pardy because their total force 
would not have frightened a well-armed or an 
economically strong nation, and partly because those 
gmoll nations were not prepared to ruin their trade and 
risk the lives of their nationals in a quarrel with any such 
strong Power. 

But for us, in Great Britain, the danger of the League 
was that it threatened to involve us in quarrels which 
were no concern of ours, and that it definitely took the 
control of our foreign pohey and of our arms out of 
the hands of the British Government. 

Ill received as were my convictions about the futility 
and menace of the League, they have since been shown 
to be sound. The abortive attempt to change Italy^s 
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course by the application of Sanctions has exploded for 
ever the myth of ‘ Collective Security.’ 

There "was one other, and very serious aspect, of the 
League to -which I early tried to draw attention. It was 
the threat which the League offered to our Imperial 
unity. 

There can never be any doubt of the fervid patriotism 
of the Do mini ons. For the integrity of the Empire they 
would fight to the last coin and the last available man. 
But it is unwise to expect the British overseas to sacrifice 
themselves not for the Empire but for some sordid 
squabble between remote peoples in Central Europe. 

What interest could the farmers and workers of 
Canada or Austraha have in Italy’s grievance against the 
maurauding tribesmen of Ethiopia ? What interest 
could any of our Do mini ons have in Germany’s grievance 
against Czecho-Slovakia for oppressing the German 
min orities ? 

Just before the crisis of 1938 I wrote frankly of this 
aspect of Geneva : — 

“ I have never yet been able to understand how the 
League of Nations can unite on a policy of collective 
security, nor do I believe has anyone else. Collective 
security would, in fact, only function in Europe, for, 
outside Japan and the United States, it is only in Europe 
that there are any heavily armed Powers whom it might be 
necessary to bring to heel. 

The Union of South Africa is a Member of the League 
of Nations. On my arrival in South Africa not very long 
ago the first newspaper I bought contained a speech by 
General Herteog, the Premier of South Africa, saying that 
if war broke out in Europe, South Africa would immedi- 
ately declare her neutrality. 

*‘This is a point of view which British advocates 
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of coUective security should never forget, for their policy 
might not only drag Britain into a disastrous war, but at 
the same time split the British Empire wide open/’ 

(Daily Mail, June 3rd 1938.) 

The speech of General Hertzog was delivered in 1954. 
On October 8th of that year I was in Durban, and from 
there wrote a letter to one of the leading members of 
the British Cabinet, in which I said : — 

You will remember telling me some time ago that 
you were apprehensive as to the feeling of South Africa in 
regard to Britain. From all I can learn there is an 
improvement. This is what South African journalists on 
the English papers here tell me, and they should be good 
judges. 

“ There would, however, I fear, be a radical change for 
the worse if Great Britain embarked upon a European 
war. If she does, it is assumed by some of the most 
knowledgeable journalists that Hertzog, within three days 
of this outbreak, would declare South Africa neutral. 

“ Such action would prove a great shock and would, I 
am sure, be used in England as an expression of moral 
condemnation of the war. 

Four days later I was impelled to send a second letter 
to this correspondent of mine, saying : — 

“ Here is complete corroboration of what I told you 
is the opinion of English journalists on the English- 
language newspapers here. In the accompanying speech 
of Hertzog he, in so many words, states that South Africa 
will declare her neutrality on the outbreak of war. 

If we go to war it come as a great shock to the 
British people to learn that they are deserted by the 
people of South Africa in the hour of Mril. It would, 
however, be more disastrous because I believe it would 
de^tely impair the spirit and vigour with which the war 
would be waged. 
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“I urge you to put this view strongly before your 
colleagues before they definitely commit themselves to 
fight for Britain’s frontier on the Rhine.” 

When those two confidential letters were written, and, 
indeed, when in June 1938 I repeated in a public print 
the gist of their warning, the suggestion that the Empire 
might be thus imperilled must in some minds have 
savoured of Imperial blasphemy. Since then we have 
had the Secretary of State for the Dominions telling a 
London audience of his own doubts about the con- 
tinuance of the Empire, and we have had Mr. de Valera 
warning the Imperial Government that under certain 
circumstances the loyalty of Eire in another war must 
not be counted upon. 

Had the earher warning about our danger from 
‘ The Geneva Trap ’ been heeded, Britain to-day would 
not have been in her present dire situation. The Axis 
would never have come into being. There would have 
been amity between the four Major Powers of Europe 
instead of a constant strain. 

It is not for the melancholy satisfaction of recording 
this that I have reprinted those warnings and related 
the events which fulfilled them. It is that Britain may 
remember — and avoid in future the ghastly error she 
made in the past, of dreaming that a myth called ‘ Col- 
lective Security ’ can- protect her should well armed and 
aggressive nations ever find reason to attack her. 
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In predicting the evils that would foUow from Britain’s 
policy of trusting to the myth of ^ Collective Security ’ 
instead of to her own might, I was never under any 
illusion as to what were the practical implications of 
my warnings. 

A nation is not safe merely because some bureaucratic 
Department has passed the blue-plans for defences. A 
nation is only safe when it has under its hands adequate 
weapons, adequately served with munitions, and the 
knowledge of how to use them. 

To put it more bluntly — ^national safety demands a 
nation trained and disciplined, and ready to place the 
national need before aU sectional interests of leisure or 
comfort. 

In the summer of 1938 I published some comments on 
New Zealand. These I now rescue from ^ the all- 
obliterating files ’ of a daily newspaper, partly for their 
own sake and partly for the sake of one terrible sentence. 

I wrote : — 

“ I am greatly stmck by the news that New Zealand, 
with its population of some 1,600,000 people, has a new 
social scheme involving an additional cost of something 
like £10,000,000 a year, which will bring the New Zealand 
Budget to a total ezceeding £40,000,000. 

Her programme of defence is to cost something imder 
£1,000,000. 
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‘‘ New Zealand is one of the most vulnerable countries 
in the world. Let anyone who doubts this take a map and 
examine the location of New Zealand in relation to 
Japan. 

New Zealand would be a tempting bait for Japan, 
It is thinly peopled with the very best and most gallant of 
British stock, and has an area and a climate eminently 
suited for large-scale Japanese immigration. 

Next year New Zealand may be spending zj per cent, 
of her national revenue on armaments. We shall be 
spending something like 40 per cent. 

“ When Japan has beaten China to her knees New 
Zealand may within the next ten years be in a position of 
extreme peril. 

A friend of mine is always telling me that a Parlia- 
mentary democracy cannot arm.^ This is a terrible 
charge, because if it were largely true there would be no 
future for parliamentary democratic countries. 

New Zealand seems to corroborate his argument. 

Then again there is France, which is still armed almost 
entirely with the weapons of 1918. 

“ Until a few months ago the same charge could have 
been brought against our own parliamentary democracy.^’ 

Actually, that charge is still being levelled from many 
quarters at our own parliamentary democracy. 

Although I am not prepared to give a full assent to the 
belief that a democracy cannot arm, I have always 
realised its peculiar disabiUty. A warning against this 
very weakness which I pubUshed six years ago displays 
it well. It was this : — 

A NATION OF ETHELREDS THE UNREADY 

The virtual failure of the Disarmament Conference 
confronts this country with a crisis. 

^ Mr. Collin Brooks, who since this was written has elaborated 
his point of view, with considerable courage, in his book Can 
Chamberlain Saue Britain ? 
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War in Europe is an imminent possibility. Other 
nations are ready for it. We are not. 

Our Air Force is not the strongest in the world — 
as it should be with our vast Imperial responsibilities — 
but the sixth. Half of its strength is 5 ,000 miles away in 
India, and could not get home across a Europe at war in 
time to defend this country. 

Our Army is smaller than in 1914, yet its fuH strength 
could not be mobilised so rapidly as then. 

The Royal Navy, twenty years ago the world^s most 
powerful fleet, now takes second place. As a defence 
for these islands it has become far less formidable by 
reason of the gigantic development of the air fleets and 
submarine flotillas of foreign Powers. 

“ We are not ready. 

It is a grave defect of this nation that we are never 
ready for any international crisis, no matter how plainly 
its approach has been announced. 

For years my brother, the late Lord Northdiffe, 
published in The Daily Mail^ and myself in other papers, 
convincing evidence of the inevitability of war with 
Germany. We were jeered at as scaremongers for our 
pains. And when war came Britain was not ready. 

‘‘ The Cabinet was divided as to whether we should 
fight or not. The Army had two machine guns per 
battalion to the sixteen of German battalions. It was 
equipped with the wrong kind of shell. No preparations 
had been made to organise the nation’s industries for the 
production of munitions on an adequate scale. No 
consideration had been given to the problem of com- 
pulsory service. 

Because we were not ready our victory cost us 
hundreds of thousands of lives and thousands of milhons 
of pounds that we might have been spared. 

No nation in history ever paid so dearly for a lesson 
and failed to learn it as we have failed — ^for at the present 
moment, which may prove to be the eve of another 
Armageddon, we are not ready. 

This habit of living^ haphazard, through failure to 
look ahead, is a constitutional defect or the^ British 
character. It is the national disposition to be indolent 
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and easy-going. Many of us, among whom I certainly 
include myself, are conscious of these inherited defects. 
They are responsible for our present perilous defensive 
position. For the first time in many generations Britain's 
freedom from invasion depends on the forbearance of her 
neighbours. 

I say emphatically that if immediate action is not 
taken to confront the ominous situation developing on, 
the Continent we shall once more have to redeem this 
unreadiness at frightful cost. The Great Air War is 
not far off. 

Every schoolboy has read the story of Ethelred the 
Unready, the Saxon King who threw away the throne of 
England by his ineffective policy of paying Danegeld. 
I wonder if our politicians ever study it. Did they but 
turn to the Dictionary of National Biography they 
would find a description of Ethelred which might be a 
portrait of many of ourselves. He is described as 
^good-looking and of graceful manners,” and his character 
is summed up in these words : — 
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He was bj no means deficient in ability^ but had no 
principles of action and was guided by motives of temporary 
expediency,^ 

This well-meaning but weak-willed ruler tried to 
buy his way out of the predicaments in which his lack 
of preparation landed him. Obvious though the danger 
of Danish invasion was, he never braced himself to meet 
it, but six times during his reign of thirty-seven years 
bought off the constantly returning invaders with bribes 
that steadily increksed until their total represented what 
in present currency would be a stupendous sum. This 
was the first tax ever imposed on England in money, 
and had to be raised from a plundered and exhausted 
population of about one million people. 

Ethelred’s only act of vigour was the treacherous 
massacre of all the Danes in England which he organised 
on November 13, a.d. 1002. His ineffective rulership 
resulted in the domination of this country for 200 years 
by foreign kings. As Hodgkin says in his 'Political 
'A story of ‘England : — 
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^ He systematically left undone the things which he ought 
to have done^ and did^ with fitful and foolish energy^ the things 
which he ou^t not to have done.' 

That is posterity’s verdict on one of the most pitifully 
ineffective figures of our country’s past. 

No impartial observer can deny that the defects 
which betrayed England to her conquerors 900 years ago 
are again manifest in our midst to-day. The British 
nation has been dreaming peace and disarmament when 
the rumblings of approaching war and the clang of 
restless rearmament are all around us. 

Marshall Petain^ the French War Minister^ last week 
told the Chamber of Deputies in Paris that Germany 
is now re-armed up to pre-war military strength, and 
could mobnise an army of 1,600,000 men within a week. 
He declared, with all the authority of one of the supreme 
Allied commanders in the Great War, that Britain and 
France were particularly in danger. Yet such is the 
apathy of our people, as well as its political chiefs, that 
hardly any newspaper except The Daily Mail regarded 
this momentous statement as worthy of any prominence. 

Grim as this prospect is, its reality will be far grimmer 
if we do not prepare to meet it. No nation has ever 
escaped the penalty of unreadiness, though many have 
been warned of its dangers. OUivier, who was at the 
head of the French Government when France took her 
fatal plunge into war with Prussia, said of the activities 
of his master, the Emperor Napoleon III : — 

^ This obstinacy in pursuing chimaeras^ in refusing to 
see facts^ in wasting days on useless blackening of paper ^ in 
importuning Cabinets with infantile insistence^ does not enhance 
the diplomatic authority of a Government/ 

Just as our Ministers boast that we have ^ disarmed to 
the edge of risk,’ so in 1867, three years before the crush- 
ing defeat of France, French politicians were clamouring 
for the disarmament of their own country ^ in order to 
set an example.’ 

“ Let us not delude ourselves with the belief that fate 
will be more indxilgent to Britain than she has been to 
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Other nations in the world’s history. As Bismarck said 
in 1868 after annexing Hanover to Prussia : — 

^ A bad organisation of National Defence carries in itself 
a sure punishment. Hanover has lost her independence through 
neglecting her defences. The same fate awaits all States which 
neglect their defences. That is the way they have to pay for it^ 

The Government has a plain duty to this country. 
It must give us, without delay and at no matter what 
cost, an Air Force fully equal to the strongest existing 
in Europe. 

“ That is the very minimum which will ensure reason- 
able safety for Great Britain. If we fail to put this 
measure into execution, the evil they bring upon their 
country and the ignominy they bring upon themselves 
will both outlast those that are still attached to the name 
of their Saxon prototype.” 

(Daily Mail^ June 13th 1934.) 

Everything that has happened since that article was 
published has confirmed the sentence — It is a grave 
defect of this nation that we are never ready for any 
international crisis, no matter how plainly its approach 
has been announced.” 

One of the reasons for this unreadiness is undoubtedly 
the reliance we place upon talk. It is not only that the 
whole of our electoral machine is motivated by talk — 
but Parliament itself and the Cabinet which arrange the 
Parliamentary programme are not acting machines, but 
talking machines. As I wrote in 1933 : — 

For four years the British National Government has 
been challenging air-power with lung-power. Through- 
out the country a great number of sentimentalists, scream- 
ing and shouting at the tops of their voices, seem to have 
been deluded into the belief that this vocal exercise is some 
kind of substitute for armament. In other words, they 
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have assumed that lung-power is a substitute for armed • 
force.” 

In foreign aflFaits, strident rebukes and long question- 
naires have been directed at other Powers, as if such 
words had some magic in them which would not only 
cause compliance, but reduce the recipients to impotency. 

The reverse we know to be the case. These floods 
of words have not, over the past half decade, caused 
those to whom they were directed to comply with 
Britain’s will. They have merely caused Britain to be 
despised. Even General Franco, to whom Britain 
refused belligerent rights as the head merely of a body of 
insurgents, and who, as I from the first predicted in the 
Dailj Mail, has won the Spanish war, followed the 
example of great Powers like Germany and Japan and 
treated British words — as words. 

Whether we Hke it or not, the question does emerge, 
and is now being asked with greater and greater frequency 
from more and more lips. Can a democracy which 
places a high value on talk and a low value on effort and 
action possibly hope to compete with nations directed 
to intense and incessant effort by men of action ? Under 
a democratic system those in power depend upon the 
suffrages of great masses of men and women, Masses 
of men and women can be swayed by rhetorical appeals to 
their emotions. Rhetoric can show a gang of terrorists 
lik e, the terrorists of Barcelona as a devoted body of 
democrats fighting for liberty or a race of slave-hunting 
barbarians as a nation of enlightened aposdes of freedom. 
These strange transformations have actually been wrought 
on the Reds of Spain and the tribesmen of Ethiopia. 
Similar rhetorical feats can transform a desperate call to 
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national defence into a bankers’ ramp or a capitalists’ 
trick. How, then, can an electorate so bemused be 
expected to judge rightly in its own affairs and devote 
itself to its own preservation with the necessary energy ? 

I have already cited the disproportion between the 
defence allocation in the New Zealand Budget and the 
allocation for social services. What would be the fate 
of any British Government which went to the polls 
demanding support for a policy that necessitated the 
severe cutting down of our own social services ? 

That is one aspect. The other is more technical. 
If under a democratic system the standard of social 
services has to be rigidly maintained and yet great bills 
have to be met for armaments and for the keeping and 
tr ainin g of men to use them, taxation must rise. If 
taxation rises, industry is hit, because its costs go up in 
relation to the costs of foreign competitors. That 
means new unemployment, which means more payments 
out of the Exchequer — and so the vicious circle is set 
whirling. 

Many times ingenuous people have asked me, “ But 
if a poor country like Germany can arm, why can’t a 
rich country like Britain beat her at the game ? ” 

The short answer to this question is that it is playing 
with words. Germany is not a poor country. As a 
nation she is, for example, very rich in agricultural 
and forest lands, rich in arms and trained citizens. Nor 
is Britain in every sense a rich country. She is only 
‘ rich ’ while her reserves of wealth last and her trade 
goes on. 

If the world knows that Britain is weak, and may not 
be enabled to defend herself when attacked, British trade 
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will suffer and that complex financial tn^rfiinp which we 
call- ‘ the City of London ’ will be impaired if not brought 
to a standstill. W^e saw those things happening in 1931, 
when confidence in Britain suffered a setback. 

The other answer to the question is that even a rich 
nation cannot hope to rival a poor nation if its people 
only work a percentage of the hours of the poor 
nation and will not give their leisure to training. 

Freedom and hberty are great attainments, but 
dangerous words. 

There are two liberties. There is the hberty for which 
our platform demagogues shriek — the hberty of the 
subject to order his hfe as selfishly and as suicidahy as 
he pleases. There is the hberty which the Totahtarian 
States have striven to attain — ^the hberty of the State 
to be free from any danger of aggression or defeat. 

-Without this second hberty, the first is useless. It 
is that fools’ paradise which is the anteroom to a fools’ 
hell. 

When in Germany the people were given their choice 
of guns or butter, the Enghsh demagogues found much 
food for ridicule and pity in the phrase. 

Under our haphazard, muddled, inert democratic 
system we may soon not even have that choice. Our 
choice may well be between guns and margarine I 

Out of every £ which he earns the ordinary income tax- 
payer to-day is aUowed to keep iqr. 6 d., out of which 
he has to pay all his indirect taxes and local rates before 
he has a penny for himself. The very rich are allowed 
to keep only 6 s. ^d. for those purposes. Classes below 
the income-tax level, who pay compounded rates through 
their rent-books and indirect taxes only, have I know not 
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what proportion of their wages left for their own needs. 
In the future they may find that they cannot indulge in 
much butter or margarine. 

And they may stiU lack the guns ! 

Repellent as it may be to the British temperament and 
the tradition of centuries, the thought must certainly 
be now in everybody’s mind whether or not adequate 
armaments can be procured and adequate man-power 
trained for defence without some measure of compulsion. 

After twenty years of scre amin g about liberty, is it 
not time that the sentimental quasi-pacifists began to talk 
about Duty ? 

I stand by my warning of four years ago. In the 
present state of world poUtics it will be fatal for British 
liberty if we continue to rely upon limg-power instead of 
air-power. I return again to the pregnant words of 
Bismarck. A. bad organisation for national defence carries in 
itself a sure punishment. Loss of independence is the way 
that States pay for such neglect. 

Can a democracy which prohibits those in command 
from directing the individual citizen to the work it is 
needful for him to do ever hope for anything other than 
a bad organisation for national defence ? 
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The reign of realism in British foreign policy began 'with 
the advent to the Premiership of Mr. Neville Chamberlain. 

It was he who, beyond all doubt, saved Europe from 
a devastating war in September 1938. His policy of 
appeasement reversed the trend of British diplomacy 
which was driving towards a clash with the armed and 
resolute Totalitarian States, the mutual destructiveness 
of which imagination cannot measure; 

Mr. Chamberlain is a man of great discernment. Al- 
though foreign affairs had not been his major study 
throughout his early political career, he brought to them 
that agate mind and unassuming courage which he had 
displayed in the years when he was concerned with the 
complex problems of a great and developing dty and 
the later years when he was handing in a most difficult 
period the finances of the nation. 

He was the first among his colleagues to denounce the 
midsummer madness of continuing Sanctions gainst 
Italy. He sought from the first a new and closer inter- 
course with the leaders of the Totalitarian States, so 
that he and they might the better -understand each other. 

We have had sufficient testimony of how highly both 
those leaders and their people have appreciated his 
sincere personality. His three -vdsits to Ge r many and 
his recent visit to Rome drew such a spontaneity of 
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welcome that in the mind of Europe he has become the 
very symbol of the pacificator. 

Great Britain and the Empire are fortunate in having 
a statesman with his peculiar insight, his imperturbable 
calm and his quiet courage. 

He is a man not to be “ ratded.” Neither the grim 
pressure of events nor the irresponsible criticism of ill- 
informed opponents has shaken, or can shake, his clear- 
minded determination. He knows the value of patience, 
and can smile when it is miscalled weakness. He knows 
the value of action, and — as the flights to Berchtesgarten 
and the recent new appointments to his Cabinet and staff's 
have shown — can take action without fuss. 

He has always been frank about the aim of his policy. 
It is peace. He has always been equally frank that the 
pursuit of peace does not mean the abandonment of any- 
thing which truly affects Britain’s interests or honour. 
But he will not for some ideology or from want of 
effort plunge into destruction the carefully built civilisa- 
tion which we have inherited from generations of our 
ancestors, he will not throw back to chaos the painfully 
constructed economic fabric of Europe, he will not give 
to the death and mutilation of ait warfare the helpless 
millions of his own and other countries. 

His effort is to understand the grievances of Europe 
and to attempt to redress them. His strength is that in 
this effort he is able to see clearly and without illusion 
what the international situation really is. 

This clarity of political vision would be of the greatest 
value in any statesman. In Mr. Chamberlain it is allied 
to qualities and faculties which, through long years of 
practical business experience, have been trained to the 
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work of getting results without delay. That very T ack 
of flamboyancy which to some eyes conceals his true 
greatness as the executive head of the State, is itself a 
valuable asset to the nation. It prevents his necessary 
actions from seeming provocative and theatrical. It im- 
presses those about him, and those with whom he has 
dealings, with a sense of his sincerity that no amount of 
verbal protestations could create. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s tasks and responsibilities are greater 
than any that have rested upon his predecessors. For 
their achievement and endurance he is wonderfully 
equipped. But he needs the united support of the people 
behind him, and he deserves that support. 

To complete the re-armament of Britain after the long 
years of neglect, and the recent years of laggard and 
tardy experimentation, and at the same time to aimeal 
the wounds left by the last war and the twenty years’ 
aftermath — ^those ate the two phases of his work. A 
strong Britain anxious that the peace of the world shall 
not be broken — ^that is the end to which his work is 
directed. 

I say again, with all the emphasis that I can command, 
that we are fortunate to have a man of his mould and 
his character to carry the burden. The skirmishing 
Parliamentarians and the critics of Press and platform 
who for party or sectional reasons endeavour to harass 
and distract him do their country an iU service, or 
would do so were the Prime Minister and the public at 
large not at one in their realisation of the fact that at 
this time national unity is essential to national survival. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is to keep the peace of the 
world. Peace may not always be in his keeping. If 
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ever the evil day should dawn when peace is again 
shattered, the nation he leads, as any aggressor would 
quickly discover, is not without certain advantages. In 
preparing the British people against any such catastrophe 
Mr. Chamberlain knows well what these are. 

The world would do well to examine them. 
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What aie Great Britain’s advantages ? 

They are the basis for the real answer to the questions 
that we have been compelled, as a nation, to ask our- 
selves. 

As I wrote six years ago, it is beyond question that the 
young Britisher makes the finest air pilot in the world. 

Of this, I have no doubt. I have talked with pilots 
and air experts of all nations of the world. There is 
among them a consensus of opinion that it is the Britisher 
who has the essential qualities of the airman. 

This may well come from long generations of maritime 
experience. There is, after all, some resemblance in the 
calls upon capacity and character made by the navigation 
of the air and the navigation of far seas. 

The possession of this aptitude for the do mina nt arm 
of modern defence is of inestimable advantage. 

The British are still unequalled on the sea. A mastery 
of nautical skill is not easily lost, even when a nation has 
grown persistently more urban with the passage of 
years. The Navy, the merchant service, the fishing 
fleets are stiU the nurseries of the best seamen in the 
world. 

Britain has never boasted herself a military nation, but 
her military record is second to none. 

It is within living memory what we did in the war of 
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1914-1918. There -were no sturdier troops anywhere 
than those of the Empire, ■whether they came from the 
pits and factories of Northern England, the fields of our 
rural counties or from the Britains-over-the-Seas. 

No nation in the ■world has a record of conducting 
war as our Napoleonic wars of twenty years duration 
were conducted, with dogged persistence and unfailin g 
courage to ultimate and complete victory. I am sure 
that no other country, and no other people, has shown in 
such a high degree the qualities of our nation between 
the years 1795 and 1815. 

These things are not matters of pro^w^ess only; they 
bespeak a true and real patriotism. In self-sacrificing 
and courageous love of country, the Britisher stands 
foremost. Our whole history proves it. 

Equally does our industrial record demonstrate the 
same capacity and the same high standards of honour. 
British workmanship in industry has always led the 
world, both for skill and quality. It is as finished and 
thorough to-day as ever it was. 

Commercially, despite setbacks due to political and 
other causes, the British are still the leaders of the world. 
An Englishman’s word through the remoter countries 
acts as a talisman in all business transactions. It is a 
tremendous tribute to the real trust placed by others in 
our national qualities. 

In emphasising this aspect of Britain’s standing in the 
world I am not, by comparison, detracting from the 
same qualities of commercial and national honour and 
probity in other nations. I am simply stating a world- 
acknowledged fact that the British through generations 
of trade and commerce have gained this high reputation. 
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Surely out of the compound of all these qualities as 
we have displayed them in the air, on the sea, and on the 
land, in arms and arts and trade, we can to-day fashion a 
nation secure from military attack and prepared for 
economic advance. 

We do not lack patriotism, or initiative, or dogged 
industry. By getting together and applying our advan- 
tages of experience and qualities we can build a rampart 
that will withstand all that may be hurled at it in any 
future trial of strength, if such a trial there must be. 

But — as I have said — I cannot see how this can be 
achieved without some measure of agreed compulsion. 
We force parents to send their children to schools at the 
public cost, but in regard to a much more vital matter 
we hesitate to apply compulsion to willing citizens in 
their own defence. 

In manning the country in its defence we cannot rely 
upon a million scattered efforts or casual attempts to 
co-ordinate the efforts of small communities. The 
people need direction. They wish to be told what is 
expected of them and they will do it. 

There is one other advantage enjoyed by Britain as a 
European Power. I have never concealed from German, 
and other, interlocutors my belief that any attack on 
Great Britain will rally to her support aU the English- 
speaking peoples in a war without an end. This view 
I have expressed both in writing and by word of mouth 
in such ways that it would teach the highest quartets in 
Germany. 

The Totalitarian States have one advantage. They 
have mobilised all the political resources of their people 
nndpr one control, so as to be able to wage war 
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or pursue prosperity with every predictable chance 
of success. 

With them there is no division of opinion about 
what ought to be done ; there is no stinting of energy 
when the task is known. There is no delay in begin- 
ning, continuing or finishing the work. 

In the modern world, time is vitally important. We 
cannot afford delay. Without a strong central control 
delay is inevitable, as the pages of this book have shown. 

With adequate resources of material and money, with 
men and women of the finest fibre in the world adapted 
by heredity to the very activities which will be the major 
uses of a modern war, with an Empire knit by a tradi- 
tional patriotism to the British ideal of Government, 
we can be again the most formidable people in the world 
— so strong that none dare attack us. 

From past perils must come a new resolution. With 
Britain aware of her need and directed in her task by 
Prime Ministers of the calibre of Mr. Neville Chamberlaia, 
all warnings of disaster will be falsified. 

The British Empire will be a friend to be sought and 
a foe to be feared. 

Then can be made again with the old confidence the 
prediction, used by Mr. Chamberlain — 

. . . come the three corners of the world in arms. 
And we shall shock them. 

But against a Britain so organised and prepared no one 
in arms wiU dare to come. 







